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NEWS OF THE 
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WEEK. 


N Thursday the new House of Commons met and re-elected 
unanimously the Speaker of the last House, Mr. Brand. 
The General Election had been concluded on Wednesday, by 
the election of Mr. Samuel Laing for the Shetlands and 
Orkneys, by a majority of 378 over the Tory candidate, Mr. 
Ray-Badenoch. This leaves the party balance just where it 
was before,as Mr. Laing of course was the former Member. 
The numbers now stand thus :—Liberals, 352 ; Home-rulers, 63 ; 
Conservatives, 237,—where we give the Home-rulers the 
benefit of two names hitherto claimed by the Liberals, but 
reclaimed by Mr. Sullivan in yesterday’s Times, on apparently 
solid grounds. If the Home-rule party be supposed to 
divide itself so as to give 32 to the Tories and 31 to the Liberals, 
this would give the relative strength of the parties,—Liberals 
383, Tories 269,—Liberal majority, 114. If all the Home-rulers 
voted in a phalanx with the Tories, the Liberal majority would 
still be 52 (namely, 352 against 300). The parties are thus 
divided :— 








Liberals, Tories. Home-rulers, 
Boroughs...... BOE visccnece 80 
ENGLAND... 4 Counties ...... Peer 118 
Universities... De secuswaas 4 
257 202 
: ; ¢ Boroughs., Bs eccasens auey Sennciedee 
WALES...... ( Counties Rae idvecuccs SF cocaaces 
28 2 
Boroughs...... OC ssaccsane BD) acdiegees 19 
IRELAND ... 4 Counties ...... asx. Ree ovckacse 44. 
( WRIVGRRIGY .c0: use vosesales Be rex vixcxs 
14 26 63 
F ‘ Boroughs...... MN ikeswice saan euncacaas 
ScorLAND... 4 Counties ...... Dae -nivcadesa 6 
Universities... i eegrcdees BY tatesceves : 
53 7 


Thus the English majority for the Government is 55, the Welsh 
majority 26, and the Scotch 46; making the total majority in 
Great Britain 127. Treland, on the contrary, sends up 26 Tories 
against 14 Liberals, and no less than 63 of the nondescript 
species called Home-rulers. Wales carries off the palm in 
Liberalism, having returned only two Conservatives out of 30 
Members; while Scotland, having double the number of 
Members, has returned seven. 


The Cabinet consists of fourteen Ministers :—-Mr. Gladstone, 
who takes the double part of First Lord of the Treasury and 
Chancellor of the Excheqner; Lord Granville, Foreign Seere- 
tary; Lord Hartington, Secretary for India; Sir William 
Harcourt, Home Secretary; Mr. Childers, Secretary of War; 
Lord Kimberley, Colonial Secretary; Mr. Forster, Secretary 
for Ireland; Lord Selborne, who again becomes Lord Chan- 


| right man for the place. 





Laneaster; Lord Northbrook, First Lord of the Admir- 
alty; the Duke of Argyll, Lord Privy Seal; Earl Spencer, 
Lord President of the Council; Mr. Dodson, President 
of the Local Government Board; and Mr. Chamberlain, 
President of the Board of Trade. It is understood that 
Sir Charles Dilke was offered a place in the Cabinet, but 
preferred the office of Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who 
represents the department in the Commons, on condition that 
one of his section of the Liberal party should be admitted into 
the Cabinet, a condition which resulted in the admission of Mr. 
Chamberlain. It is a strong Cabinet, and especially strong in 
finance. The Prime Minister, who is the greatest financier of the 
day, takes charge of the general finance; Mr. Childers, who is 
his ablest second, is to recast the finance of the Army. Lord 
Northbrook, who is a financier of the same calibre, returns to the 
Admiralty as its chief,—a department in which he had already 
gained a large knowledge before going to India; and Mr. Dod- 
son, who has no superior in this respect, except those whom we 
have already named, is to preside at the Local Government 
Board. Mr. Forster’s appointment as Secretary for Ireland has 
given great satisfaction to the Irish Liberals, both those of the 
more cautious and those of the more sanguine type. Mr. Forster 
earned in his Education Act a reputation for treating difficult pro- 
blems at once largely and prudently, which promises an attempt 
to treat the Irish question at once with breadth of view and with 
a due regard to the dangers ahead. 


The secondary appointments are many of them singularly 
good. Mr. Fawcett becomes Postmaster-General, and will have 
to superintend the execution of the project for issuing the new 
Post-Office currency. Mr. Mundella becomes Vice-President of 
the Council of Education, and represents in the Commons a 
department to which he has already given probably more sub- 
stantial help than any unoflicial Member of the House. Mr. 
Grant Duff has the representation of the Colonies in the Lower 
House,—a position to which he will bring singular breadth 


of knowledge, as well as very wide and liberal views. Sir 
Charles Dilke will be the organ of the Foreign Office 
in the Lower House, and to foreign affairs he has de- 


voted more ability and more attention than to all other 
subjects taken together, Colonial affairs alone excepted ; 
and Mr. Adam and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, who might both of 
them well have aspired to a higher office, become respectively 
First Commissioner of Works, and the official mouth-piece of the 
Admiralty in the House of Commons. Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish, again, both a thoughtful and a popular politician, 
is to be Financial Secretary to the Treasury. We regret to 
see Mr. Dillwyn’s name passed over among the new appoint- 
ments. No man would have made a better Chairman of Com- 
mittees of Ways and Means, for no man for many years back 
has conducted more of the real business of Opposition, at 
hoursin the morning when the front Opposition Bench has often 
been empty or occupied only by a single sleeping figure; and he 
has on such oceasions, which were very frequent, invariably con- 
ducted the opposition with temper, firmness, and judgment. Dr. 
Playfair, who is named for this position, is a very able man, 
but he has certainly not qualified himself for it by any special 
study of the forms and business of the House. 


No Lord-Lientenant has as yet been named for Ireland, but 
it is rumoured, with an appearance of authority, that Earl 
Cowper is to be sent there,—by no means a brilliant appoint- 
ment. We still think that Lord Dufferin would have been the 
He alone has the gift for so seconding 
any policy he might approve as to present it to the Irish people 
in its pleasantest, and at the same time its true, light, as a policy 
conceived wholly for the benefit o” Ireland, and derived from full 
deliberation with Irish statesmen. Moreover, Lord Dufferin could 
greatly assist Mr. Forster in sketching out such a policy, though it 
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was not for that reason, but for the delightful verve and chivalry 
of manner which he throws into his administrative offices, so as 
to glorify them from dull routine into delightful duties, that we 
coveted him for the Lord-Lieutenant of a beneficent Liberal 
végime. He alone could prevent a great policy from being mis- 
understood in Ireland. 


The Government appears to have some difficulty in fillmg up 
the Embassy to Constantinople, where it is, of course, indis- 
pensable to make a thorough change. The appointment has 
been offered to Mr. Goschen and to Lord Carlingford, 
and as the Cabinet will not venture to defy precedent 
altogether, and give it to the fittest man in Europe, 
Colonel Gordon, the search must recommence. 'The difficulty 
of the position, inherently great, will shortly be greatly 
increased, by the intrusion of that filthy question of the Bonds, 
which has spoiled all European action in Egypt. France is 
coming in, and will plead the necessity of “regenerating” 
Turkey, instead of superseding it, in order that the “ for. 
tunes of her citizens” embarked in Turkish Bonds may be 


protected. The Jew Rings are all alive already, and “ Turks ” 
go up or down on rumours that this or that Ambas- 


sador is to be appointed. Lord Granville will require all his 
firmness and all his suavity in making known to France, and 
to the speculators who are directing her, that the British 
Government is intent on political objects, and not on securing 
fifteen per cent. to capitalists who have had more than they 
deserve already ; and it is indispensable that the Ambassador 
should be a man insensible to financial pressure. 


The Army and Navy Gazette points to Sir Henry Havelock- 
Allan as the fittest soldier in the House to succeed Lord 
Eustace Cecil as Surveyor-General of Ordnance. Sir Henry 
had a decided reputation in India as a leader as well as soldier, 
and has since had great experience on the Staff, while his 
appointment would deeply gratify the Dissenters. Their views 
are fully represented in this Administration, but they them- 
selves are not. The enormous majority of Nonconformists in 
England and Wales are orthodox, but the last man to rise to 
office seems to be an orthodox Nonconformist. ‘heir political 
representatives have almost always been Unitarians or Quakers, 
or men whose sympathy for religious freedom was based upon 
a strong distaste for dogmatic theology. Sir H. Havelock-Allan 
is, we believe, like his father, a Baptist of the old convinced 
type. 


It is now certain that Mr. Lowe has been offered, and has 
accepted, a peerage, and it is rumoured that he will sit in the 
House of Lords as Viscount Sherbrook. We regret to see that 
an able Liberal evening contemporary denounces this offer as 
one unworthy of the Government, and its acceptance as un- 
worthy of Mr. Lowe.—as if, indeed, the peerage were a mere 
“salve to wounded feelings,” a compensation for not being in- 
cluded in the new Cabinet. There seems to us no justification 
for this view. It has always been held that any statesman of 
high intellectual ability who is not wanted in the House of 
Commons should be asked to add to the deliberative efficiency of 
the House of Lords, where deliberative power is exceedingly 
deficient,—and all the more so, perhaps, if one of the reasons 
why he is not wanted in the House of Commons be that, though 
a strong Liberal, he is not in love with democratic institutions. 
Such Liberals are much more likely to gain the ear of 
the House of Lords than those even of a more thorough- 
going character, and no one can deny that the House 
of Lords will be the better for containing My. Lowe. So 
far as we can see, the conferring of such a peerage is of the 
nature of a strictly constitutional improvement in one of our 
least advanced political institutions. Neither Mr. 
the Government need be ashamed of the transaction. 


Lowe nor 


The transition of Mr. Lowe to the House of Lords leaves a 
vacancy in the representation of the London University, and it 
is stated that a meeting of the Liberal party in that University 
will be held on Monday at the Freemasons’ Tavern, to deliberate 
on the selection of a Both the Master of the 
Rolls, Sir George Jessel, who is a graduate of London, and 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University, Sir John Lubbock, who 
unfortunately is not, but who is highly qualified in every other 
way, have already been put forward for the seat; and other gentle- 
men have been named. Whoever may be ult imately selected, it is 
tolerably certain that unless the Liberals should be divided, no 
Conservative candidate will be started for the vacancy. The 


new candidate. 





lr 
Conservatives can muster a little over one-third of the con 


stituency, but not more. 


Sir Donald Stewart’s battle on April 19th outside Ghuznee 
was a considerable one, and he was, as we imagined, in greater 
danger than the official telegrams admitted. The enemy had 
mustered from 15,000 to 20,000 strong, and when the 
General commenced his artillery fire the élite of the tribes. 
men, numbering by most accounts 3,000, but by the 
best account, published in the Standard, nearer 10,000. 
made a determined rush, enveloping the British on both 
sides, and endeavouring to reach the centre. So deter. 
mined was the attack, that the British cavalry were 
rolled back, the line was pierced up to Sir Donald Stewart’s 
own position, and had the remainder of the Afghans 
charged, the consequences would have been “most serious,” 
The artillery had exhausted their case-shot. The Afghan 
cavalry were, however, broken by a crushing fire from the 
breechloader ; and the infantry, though they fought with stub- 
born bravery, could not force their way through the lead spray, 
and at last retired, leaving 1,000 dead upon the plain. As 
usual, the enemy, once defeated, made no further effort, and 
Ghuznee was entered without a shot being fired. If that 
charge had succeeded, or if Sir D. Stewart had retired ever go 
little, we should have had a most dangerous and costly cam- 
paign upon our hands. 





The tribesmen, undeterred by the news of the defeat of the 
19th, made a bold attack upon General Ross on the 24th. The 
form of the attack is still not reported, but apparently the 
Logaris and people of Wardak attempted to stop his march to 
join General Stewart. So desperate was the attack that 1,200 
of the enemy were killed, and communications between General 
Ross and Cabul have been stopped. The Viceroy, who telegraphs 
the facts, does not know the extent of the British loss, and the 
news was four days in reaching Cabul. It is added that “some 
excitement ” prevails in Kohistan, and General Roberts evidently 
thinks an attack on Shirpore probable, and has ordered the re- 
pair of the defences. Indeed, on the 25th, Colonel Jenkins, with 
asmall force, was nearly surrounded at Char-Asiab, and only 
rescued by General Macpherson, who advanced from Shirpore 
with a wing of H.M.’s 92nd. The Guides suffered heavily. If 
all the defeated tribesmen could join the Kohistanees the attack 
might be formidable, but the Afghans are hampered by trans- 
port and commissariat difficulties of their own, and the assailants 
will probably be dispersed without much difficulty. We have 
elsewhere pointed out what we conceive to be the political mean- 
ing of the situation. 


Prince Bismarck can hardly be content. He has been beaten in 
the Reichstag by a vote of 128 to 112 in his attempt to make of the 
Samoan group a German colony, to be managed through a 
South Sea Trading Company, the majority considering the 
colony worthless, and the probable expenditure very consider- 
able; and he has received evidence that Socialism is in- 
creasing. A vacancy recently occurred in the second district 
of Hamburg, and great efforts were made to return a 
Progressist or a National Liberal, leading members of 
both parties even stumping the city,—an unusual practice 
in Germany. The National Liberal, however, scarcely re- 
ceived more than 3,000 votes; and the Progressist, 6,451 ; 
while Herr Hartmann, a Socialist chief, obtained 13,155, 
or nearly double the Progressist, and 3,500 more than 
both his opponents. A local question — the separation 
of a suburb from Hamburg—had some influence on the 
yote, but the Socialists boast that Prince Bismarck’s 
repressive laws have greatly increased their party. They have 
imparted to it, as oppression usually does, more proselytising 
spirit. We do not suppose Hamburg Socialists are prepared 
for insurrection, but they undoubtedly mean opposition to 
authority of the most determined kind. 


The dispute between the Porte and the Montenegrins 
is not over, and may become serious. The Sultan signed 
the decree conveying to Montenegro the ceded lands, and 
his Commander-in-Chief the spot, Moukhtar Pasha, 
evacuated them; but the evacuation was contrived, 
that before the Montenegrins could arrive, the Albanians 
of the Albanian League—whose influence is extreme in 
Constantinople, they forming the body-guard of the Sultan— 
filled up the vacant positions. The Montenegrins were there- 
fore compelled either to wait or to attack the Albanian 
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and preferred the former alternative, sending in 
rotest, through Italy, to all the Powers. Moukhtar 
a says he can do nothing without more troops; and 
paki Commander-in-Chief, Osman Pasha, says he has 
not the troops to spare. There is no doubt that the 
Albanians are a difficulty to the Sultan, as they would, if pro- 
yoked, declare themselves an independent principality ; but 
there is no doubt, either, that the Porte encourages difficulties 
which tend to delay or prevent any cession of territory. 
Nothing will be done till England is fittingly represented at 
Constantinople. Le Ser ee 
The Birmingham Post repeats and credits a rumour that 
Lord Hartington, on his entry into oftice, discovered that 
the recent “prosperity budget” from India was erroneous, 
that the cost of the Afghan war had been underrated, and 
that a deficit existed, said to reach eight millions. It is, we 
understand, true that some serious blunder in the recent 
Indian accounts had been discovered before the late Ministry 
quitted office, but its extent has not yet been made known. The 
figure given must be greatly in excess of the truth, unless the 
mistake extends to future estimates, as well as past expendi- 
ture, as any extra outlay to that extent would have caused 
a shrinkage of the “ Balances,” and have been detected by 
any banker in the country. We wish Lord Hartington would 
send Mr. Giffen, or some statist of that calibre, to India, to 
prepare and insist on a new system of accounts. They are 
always confused and very often wrong, and the local men, after 
thirty years of effort, have not devised a self-working scheme. 


League, 


Mr. Parnell, who will, it is believed, sit on the Tory side of 
the House, and be accepted, we trust, as a Tory ally, has 
developed his land scheme for Ireland. He denounces fixity 
of tenure as only an “attractive phrase.” 
that a Commission should be appointed authorised to advance 
money to tenantry for the purchase of their holdings, at twenty 
years of the Poor-law valuation. This money to be lent for 
thirty-five years, at five per cent. he Commission is also to be 
able to purchase an estate at the twenty years’ valuation, and 
let it to the tenantry at a rent equal to 3} per cent. interest. 
Further, all titles should be registered, the existing land-laws 
so reformed as to make land readily transferable, and a “ mora- 
torium,” as it is called on the Continent, granted for two years, 
during which no one shall be evicted for non-payment of 
rent. That suggestion of an arbitrary twenty years’ valua- 
tion is, as Irish tenants already perceive, fatal to any such 
scheme. Even supposing the creation of small proprietors an 
object sufficiently national to justify expropriation, the price 
must be the market price, with a bonus for involuntary sale. 
Mr. Parnell does not say whether future tenants of the new 
proprietor are to be able to buy him out, too. If they are not, 
where is his principle? and if they are, the price of land is 
stereotyped for ever. He might as well enact that Consols shall 
always be eighty. 


He recommends 


Mr. Shaw is far more moderate. In his speech to a meeting 
of his section of the Home-rulers, at Dublin, on Tuesday, he 
expressed the fullest confidence in the hew Government, which, 
in particular, would settle the franchise question. As regards 
the land, Mr. Gladstone understood the wants of the Irish 
tenants; he had endeavoured to meet them before,and he was now 
aware of the weakness of hisown Act. Mr. Shaw thought, how- 
ever, that the very first step should be to hold public meetings 
in Ireland, at which sensible and practical men should express 
their views as to the land reform really required. The 
policy of his party as to the land was to secure by legal 
means the abolition of capricious eviction and unfair rents, 
and to establish a peasant-proprietary. Capricious eviction it 
is possible to stop, but that question of “ unfair rents” involves 
the whole doctrine of Communism. Mr. Shaw, however, is a 
reasonable human being, with whom it is possible for statesmen 
to argue, and, if no better may be, to agree upon some working 
compromise, 





The Daily News, in a very interesting table compiled for its 
issue of Thursday, shows that out of about 2,500,000 electors 
who had the opportunity of voting in the general elec- 
tion,—i.e., in constituencies where contests occurred,—more 
than 2,000,000 actually voted, leaving less than half a 
million who abstained. Of these, over 1,140,000 voted for 
the Liberals, over 890,000 for the Tories, and over 58,000 for 
the Home-rulers. Thus the popular majority of Liberals 
over Tories was about a quarter of a million, on a total 





vote of over 2,000,000,—showing that our present electoral 
arrangements may magnify considerably the effect of a 
majority, when they translate it into the number of our 
representatives. In 1874, however, the paradox was much 
greater, and in quite the other direction, as on that occasion 
the popular majority was on the Liberal side, while the large 
majority of representatives was on the side of the Tories. 


The Merchant Taylors conferred the freedom of the Company 
on Wednesday, on Lord Cranbrook and Sir Stafford Northcote, 
both of whom appeared to think that those who, being dead, 
yet speak, should speak chieily to give utterance to the words 
“ Never say die.” That at least was very nearly all they had 
to say. Both were very contident that the Liberals on 
coming into office would follow faithfully in the track of 
their predecessors, whom they had so strongly censured,— 
wherein we have no doubt that the Tories will tind themselves 
completely wrong. Lord Cranbrook was not very clear in his 
metaphors. He declared that though the Conservatives had 
been displaced from power by a wave which carried everything 
before it, “we must not forget that the deep sea below has 
remained very much undisturbed.” What is the deep sea below 
the electoral wave ¥ And whatever it may be, if it was undis- 
turbed in 1880, was it or was it not undisturbed in 1874, when 
the Liberals were displaced 2 If it was not undisturbed then, 
how did Lord Cranbrook know this? And if it was undis- 
turbed then, what did Lord Cranbrook then infer from its being 
undisturbed ? 


Sir Stafford Northcote also was very anxious to seem 
wholly undismayed. He dwelt, somewhat injudiciously, we 
think, on the success his Government had had in keeping 
the majority undiminished throughout the six years of office, 
for now he ought to see that it would have been much 
better for the Government if they had had some warning 
of the change which was coming over the country. The 
most remarkable passage, however, in Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s speech was its close. “We have confidence in our 
cause. We have contidence in our leader,—a leader who has 
distinguished this country so much within the last few years, 
and to whom I think the country is already beginning to 
do more justice than was done in the late contest.” We 
wonder whence Sir Staiford Northcote infers that. He 
must have a very special avenue of secret communication 
with the country, to be able to infer this so soon; and 
apparently his avenue of secret communication with the 
country before the late elections, was only of a kind to 
mislead him, “ Having confidence in his leadership, believing 
in the justice of our cause, trusting to our own determination 
to stand by each other in maintaining the institutions of the 
country, we look forward with anything but discouragement,— 
we look forward with hope, with animation, with eagerness,—to 
the conflict to which we are invited. ‘Taking comfort from the 
motto of this Company, we shall look forward to a battle in 
which we shall expect to succeed, because we are united among 
ourselves, remembering always,—Concordié parvae res creseunt.”? 
That is a little over-bold. It is all very well to be courageous and 
undismayed in adversity, but it is a mistake so to over-act the 
part of fortitude as to simulate joy. 


The Pall Mall, which has been telling us for we do not know 
how long that the return of Mr. Gladstone to power would 
extinguish England in the councils of Europe, is now telling 
us that the change in the British Government is shaking all 
the States of Europe, though, of course, it means to imply that 
it is thus shaking them through the sudden loss of that 
confidence which they formerly felt in the help of Great 
Britain. he Pull Mall now tells us that the phrase “ inter- 
national combinations” has suddenly come into vogue, and 
Why, it was more than 
two months ago, unless our memory greatly deceives us, that 
the Pall Mall was alarming us all with the gloomiest predic- 


was unheard of two months ago. 


tions iv reference to the alleged force assembled by Russia on 
the borders of Germany, and warning us that it would devolve 
upon England to determine whether there should or should not 
be a great Huropean war ;—and this before the Pall Mall had 
the least belief in the return of Mr. Gladstone to power. ‘The 
political shock of the Elections has been so great, that the Pall 
Mall’s memory has suffered in consequence, as memories do 
sometimes suffer after a sudden stroke on the nerves. 





Consols were on Friday 99 to 99}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW ADMINISTRATION, 


é ier most opposite criticisms have already been made on 

the new Administration. It has been said in society to 
be little more than a rechauffé of the Palmerston Administra- 
tion, all the moral weight of the Cabinet being Old Whig ; and 
it has been said in the Press to be decisively Radical, and even 
enthusiastically Radical in colour, the moving power in it—the 
screw by the action of which it will be turned—being regarded as 
composed of the Prime Minister and the two Members who 
specially represent the Radicalism of Birmingham in the new 
Cabinet. In point of fact, we believe it will turn out to be 
a very strong reforming Government, with very potent securi- 
ties against any rash or violent change. The first subjects on 
which the new Government will have to deliberate and to carve 
out a new policy will be these,—the best mode of rendering 
the euthanasia of Turkey as gentle, as harmless, as fruitful of 
new and healthy life, as may be; the recast of our Indian 
policy in a sense at once strong and moderate ; the reorganisa- 
tion of our Irish policy, so as to render Ireland, if possible, 
thoroughly loyal; the redistribution of seats which must 
follow from the concession of household suffrage to the 
counties; the County Government Bill, and the reform of the 


land-laws. Now, let us consider what light the personnel of 
the new Administration throws on the treatment of these 
subjects. 


In the first place, the new policy towards Turkey must be 
chiefly moulded by the Prime Minister and Lord Granville, 
with the help, of course, of any influence which may be 
exerted on their minds by the Cabinet as a whole, or on 
Lord Granville’s mind by discussion with his Under-Secretary, 
Sir Charles Dilke. Now, both Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Granville are deeply committed to one principle,—that action 
in this matter should be taken chiefly with the view of 
securing, as far as possible, the concert of Europe, and dis- 
couraging everything that could lead to a selfish scramble for 
the pickings which Turkey may leave. As regards what is 
called the active party in the Cabinet, Mr. Bright, we 
may be sure, will be for peace, rather than for any active 
policy whatever which can threaten peace. And Mr, Chamber- 
lain, if, as it is supposed, he generally agrees in the views of 
Sir Charles Dilke, will lean to a rather decidedly anti-Russian 
solution of any questions that the Cabinet have to consider. 
There would hardly be here the elements of an even sufficiently 
strong and trenchant policy, were it not known that the Prime 
Minister has always himself taken the deepest interest in the 
question, and though committed, like Lord Granville, to the 
concert of Europe, is sure to support Lord Granville in urging 
that concert on to definite movement, and not permitting any 
needless arrest of movement. But say what you will of 
the Administration in relation to this most difficult problem 
before the Government, wha‘ you cannot say of it is, that it is 
likely to be a heady or rash Administration. With Mr. 
Gladstone urging steadily a policy likely to facilitate the 
gradual political dismemberment of Turkey into small inde- 
pendent States, we need not, certainly, fear such helplessness as 
the late Administration have exhibited ever since their famous 
Treaty was signed. But even if Mr. Gladstone be thought too 
favourable to Russia, which he assuredly is not, there is all 
the security for putting a strong continuous brake on such a 
tendency, which a powerful English party, represented by 
Lord Hartington, the Duke of Argyll, and Lord Granville, 
and a decidedly adverse Radical party, represented by the 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs and his chief ally in the 
Cabinet (Mr. Chamberlain), can give. Were it not for the 
Prime Minister, we should dread, not the predominance of a 
party too hostile to the policy of the late Administration, but 
an eddy of influences resulting in hesitation and vacillation. 
With Mr. Gladstone’s steady pressure at the very centre of 
pressure, we may hope for certain advance, but assuredly need 
not fear dangerous or headlong change. 

As regards India, we have this great security for wise 
change, that Lord Hartington is the man who ventured boldly 
to demand the recall of Lord Lytton for his Afghan policy, 
and who will certainly, therefore, secure for the Indian 
administration the kind of radical change of policy we desire 
to see. But with the Duke of Argyll and Lord Northbrook 
in the Cabinet, it would be childish to expect any startling or 
extreme change of policy in regard to the supposed danger of 
Russian encroachments on Afghanistan. Whatever those who re- 





gard these dreaded encroachments as purel eibilaaMiaisgstna 
bogeys may have to fear, the Remoghabien imate 
excessive alarm as to any disregard of the danger on herd 
they are always harping. The disastrous Afghan policy of the 
late Government will be as soon reversed as may cates " 
— but = Baie be sure, without much more se 
adequate regard to the overwhelming drea i 

to a dictated it. r i “Epa 

Coming to home policy, the true pacification of : 
certainly the greatest task which et ecar haiti e 
before it. And we cannot conceive a bettersecurity than its ¢o m9 
position affords us, both for progress and for caution. Mr. Forster 
is, in reality, the choice of the Irish Conservative-Liberale, 
They saw in how large a spirit,—at once Conservative poi 
Liberal,—he treated the Education question ; how anxiously } 
vindicated the popular love for religious education ; how lolly 
he strove to develope all the voluntary agencies which’ hat 
borne the burden and heat of the day before the State took 
the duty of Education upon itself; and further, how sympa- 
thetic his treatment of Irish questions has always been, while 
no statesman has taken a more positive stand against the 
proposal really or virtually to dissolve the Union. They knew 
further, how great a share he had in relieving the horrors of 
the great Irish famine, in his youth, and how much that 
terrible disaster had impressed upon him the danger of foster. 
ing a redundant population on poor land. Under these 
circumstances, to expect from Mr. Forster’s administration 
of Ireland either a timid or a rash policy, would, we think 
be very unfair. At all events, the very motive of his appoint. 
ment has been to ensure both a large and a cautious treatment 
of a very difficult subject, and we may be sure’ that Mr. Forster 
feels to the full the enormous danger of either a petty and 
nibbling policy, or a policy which would alienate from 
Ireland the better Irish landowners and the more substantial 
Irish capitalists. 

The next great question of home policy which the Ad- 
ministration will have to consider is the redistribution of 
seats, consequent on the extension of household suffrage to 
the counties. No doubt, the Prime Minister will himself take 
charge of this measure, but Lord Hartington, who, except 
the Prime Minister, is the only representative of a county 
now in the Cabinet, will doubtless have no little influence 
in shaping it; and he may be expected to act as a very sub- 
stantial counterweight to the probably more democratic views 
of Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain. Nor need we doubt 
that Sir William Harcourt, as Home Secretary, will cast in his 
lot to the same scale, With these for the leading influences, 
we need not at all fear the predominance of any excessive Radi- 
calism,—any wish to sweep away historical associations in the 
new recast of parliamentary representation which that measure 
must contain. Mr. Forster, too, as Irish Secretary, will have 
no little weight in the consideration of the measure, which will 
of course extend to all Three Kingdoms, and Mr. Forster, we 
may remember, asserted in his Education Act the principle of 
cumulative voting, and asserted it with results that have been 
generally regarded as completely satisfactory. 

The next great subjects with which the Administration 
will have to deal are the County Government Bill and 
the Land Reform Bill, and it is hard to imagine better 
security for a cautious treatment of these questions than 
the characters of the chief of the Local Government Board, 
Mr. Dodson, and of the Home Secretary, Sir W. Harcourt, 
afford us. Whatever either of these politicians may be, 
neither of them is even accused of leaning to the Radical 
side of the Cabinet. Whatever influence the Radicals may 
have over the structure of these Bills must be exerted in 
the Cabinet itself, and not through the form given by 
the specially responsible Ministers to the general scheme 
approved in the Cabinet. We should, for our own parts, 
fear that the heads of the Departments who must 
be charged with these great and difficult measures, are 
far more likely to be too Conservative than too thorough- 
going in their legislation. Sir William Harcourt will probably 
take his cue from the temper of the society chiefly accessible 
to him at the time his measure must be drawn. Mr. Dodson, 
vigorous as he is in finance, will be certain to feel a strong 
sympathy with county magistrates, and not quite certain 
to feel one equally strong with the tenant-farmers and county 
ratepayers, in whose interest he should legislate. 

Judging the Government as a whole, we are quite unable 
to find in it the seeds of that extreme and revolutionary tend- 
ency which some of our contemporaries discover. It will un- 
questionably go as far as the convictions of its great 
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chief strengthened by the convictions of Lord Hart- 
: mien and his other many moderate colleagues, will 
ington. But it will not go further. Mr. Bright and Mr. 
9 de t at all in a position to force extreme 


hamberlain are not at . 
nn on such a Cabinet as this, even if they themselves 


held them. And they do not hold them. On the redistribu- 
t'oa cf seats and the land-laws, it may be that the Birmingham 
reformers entertain somewhat more Radical views than their 
colleagues,—and it is very well that they do so. But on neither 
will they be in a position to exert any great control over the 
Cabinet ; and on questions of law, Lord Selborne and Sir 
William Harcourt will exert only too potent a moderating 
influence. Were the Prime Minister less powerful in the 
nation’s support, less laborious, less reluctant to present any 
t scheme of policy, whether in the way of foreign or of 
Jative change, in an incomplete or unsatisfactory shape 
than he is, we should indeed augur for this Cabinet too luke- 
warm a policy. As it is, we hope from it great things, but 
assuredly we look for as little evidence of Radical passion from 
its constitution, as we look for symptoms of “religious en- 
thusiasm ” from those quiet Churchmen, Quakers, Unitarians, 
and even Agnostics of the Administration, in whom the Pall 
Mall Gazette discerns the probable elements of a policy of 
religious crusade, 
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THE INDIAN APPOINTMENTS. 


HE two great Indian appointments are both good, but they 
1 are both a little surprising, and both require a little de- 
fence, or rather, explanation. The public had jumped, with- 
out any particular reason, to the conclusion that Lord North- 
brook would be Secretary of State for India in the new Govern- 
ment, and still murmurs under its breath that he knows the 
business, and that Lord Hartington does not. We believe, 
however, that in filling up the post, certainly at this moment 
the third in point of difficulty and importance, Mr. Gladstone 
has done a very wise and Lord Hartington a very self-sacrificing 
act. Lord Northbrook is in the Cabinet, and his great know- 
ledge, not only of India, but of the Indian Department in which 
he was Under-Secretary for three years, will be in any critical 
discussion at the service of his colleagues, who need among 
them a man not responsible for India, yet competent to con- 
sider Indian propositions. On the other hand, it has always 
been felt by statesmen that the India Office requires, every now 
and then, the advantage of a new and first-class mind, the 
survey of a man who can judge all questions with reference to 
general principles and political expediency, who will decide as 
an Englishman and not as an Anglo-Indian, and who is 
absolutely without prejudices or prepossessions as to men. 
There are “schools” in India, unfortunately, and they 
need to be kept down. It is for this reason, ameng 
others, that a Secretary for India so rarely returns to 
an office where all that is necessary of continuity, or 
even perhaps a little more, is kept up by the permanent Coun- 
cil. If, again, a new man was to be appointed, none could be 
more fit than the Marquis of Hartington. It is of the highest 
advantage to India that the really strong men, the men to 
whom Premiers and Cabinets must attend, should accept the 
Secretaryship, and Lord Hartington had just declined to form 
an Administration. He is the second or third strongest figure 
in the Cabinet, and his decisions, whether as Secretary, or in 
the still more important office of President of the Secret 
Committee, will have irresistible weight. The ultimate judge 
is the Cabinet, and he will have the Cabinet with him. As to 
administration, he has endless local information at his disposal ; 
and if he can govern the United Kingdom, as to which both 
parties are agreed, he can govern India. There is nothing 
so special or mysterious in the work, which has repeatedly 
been successfully carried out by men who, like Lord 
William Bentinck and Lord Dalhousie, were entirely 
new to it, yet were masters almost from the day they 
lanced. And finally, it is just now a policy upon which the 
fate of India depends, and Lord Hartington is just the man, 


‘and holds just the position in the group of personages who 


ultimately govern this great Empire, to lay down a strong and 
definite line of policy, and compel adherence to it. What that 
line of aetion will be we will not attempt to predict, for it 
must be modified by a greater knowledge of secret history 
than we possess, but its essence must be to retire with honour 
trom a task which ought never to have been attempted, and 
whick would be useless if accomplished. And that Lord Hart- 
ington, however his views may be modified by information, 
starts with a sound original idea is evident, from this passage 





in his address:—“In Afghanistan, the Government have 
created a war which has destroyed a nation, the strength, 
independence, and friendship of which they declared, in com- 
mon with their predecessors, to be important for the safety of 
the frontier of India. The flower of the Indian Army and the 
resources of India are still employed in guarding the ruins 
which they have made, and in repressing the anarchy they 
have let loose. The policy of the Government has involved 
India not only in great present expenses, but in future per- 
manent charges which are yet undefined, but which must be 
immense, and that at a time when it is only found possible to 
balance the finances of India by a reduction of those public 
works which are necessary for the well-being of the people 
and the development of the resources of the Empire.” We 
are heartily glad that Lord Hartington has had the self- 
abnegation to take a post which involves much labour, which 
is often annoying from the exceptional organisation of the 
Office, and which seldom adds much to its holder’s official 
reputation. What he does, is credited to the Viceroy ; what he 
leaves undone, is whispered against himself. 

That the selection of Lord Ripon for the Viceroyalty should 
occasion surprise is natural enough. The public has never 
quite understood why Lord Ripon has been so often selected 
for high office, and has an incurable belief, Cardinal Newman 
notwithstanding, that any Protestant who becomes a Catholic 
has been “caught” by the priests, and must be somehow or 
other, in some corner of his mental faculties, a little weak, 
The prejudice, as a general prejudice, is absurd, and as regards 
the individual, there is just this body of evidence to be con- 
sidered. Some thirty of the ablest men in England have 
during thirty years selected Lord Ripon for office, have ap- 
proved his promotion, and have lamented his retirement from 
active politics. The man himself became a Catholic in the 
zenith of his powers, at a moment when every possible in- 
ducement, political, family, and friendly, would have dissuaded 
him from such a step,—when it was fatal to his career, and 
when the Church he joined had made her latest and hardest 
demand upon her votaries. And then, when that Church all 
over England swerved to the Tories, he, though so convinced of 
her spiritual claim that he resigned at her bidding his great posi- 
tion in the Masonic Order, remained a staunch and consistent 
Liberal. Are those the signs of a weak or incompetent man ? 
Further, four or five at least of the ablest and most experienced 
statesmen in England, with the Queen at their head, must all 
have joined to select for a most difficult office, at a most difficult 
time, a statesman whose strength or weakness they thoroughly 
knew ; who could bring them, asa Catholic, no popular support ; 
who was, as sportsmen say, “out of the running for high 
office ;’’ and who had found a seat for the one Liberal of con- 
siderable political rank left out of this new Cabinet. It is 
simply impossible that the appointment could have been made 
for any reason except a conviction that it was the right one to 
make, or accepted by a Peer whose rent-roll from lands alone 
is given in Domesday Book at £32,000 a year, on any but 
patriotic grounds. The appointment has been made because 
the Ministry wanted Lord Ripon in Calcutta, and we think we 
can perceive why they wanted him. No man succeeds in 
India like the man who is at once judicious, firm, and 
detached. The whole history of his life shows Lord Ripon 
firm to obstinacy, his judiciousness is unanimously acknow- 
ledged by his colleagues, and the very note of a Catholic 
convert is detachment. He has had to consider everything, in 
politics and society, as well as religion, twice over, and once 
from a perfectly new and unexpected stand-point. As to the 
faith itself, it does not matter in India. There is no Ultra- 
montane question there, except the old fight between the 
Portuguese and the Propaganda, with which the Viceroy has 
nothing to do, and neither Mussulmans nor Hindoos have any 
relation to Rome. There is no Established Church, and all 
ecclesiastical patronage among the body of military chaplains, 
who alone are paid by the State, is left to the four Diocesans, 
That the new Viceroy’s personal position may for a moment be 
painful on account of his faith is undoubtedly true. Speak- 
ing broadly, a large majority of the Indian officials belong to 
two decided schools of religious opinion. They are either 
Agnostics of different types, or Evangelicals of very determined 
views, and both will regard a Catholic Viceroy with a certain 
suspicion ; the former because they think Catholicism foolish, 
the latter because they cannot believe Catholics to be capable 
of governing without a dominant arriére-pensée. That un- 
pleasantness will, however, vanish in a week, if the new 
Viceroy succeeds. Anglo-Indians are too constantly in 
presence of clashing creeds, and too weil aware how 
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little any creed is a guarantee for efficiency, to be per- 
manently influenced by the creed of any ruler, and with 
the first considerable measure the fact that Lord Ripon is 
a Catholic as well as a Viceroy will be forgotten. For the 
rest, they will very soon discover that in Lord Ripon they have 
a temperate and sagacious Governor-General, who will not fall 
into the hands of any group, will not condescend to theatrical 
nonsense, and will not be shaken out of his convictions by that 
“cloud coming up from the North” which seems to deprive 
so many Anglo-Indians not only of their judgment, which 
might be questioned, but of their courage, which is unquestion- 
able. With Lord Ripon at one end of the wire and Lord 
Hartington at the other, we ought to have a policy at once 
moderate and strong, and one the pivot of which shall be 
sought in India, and not in Mery. If his health can stand the 
climate, a matter of conjecture in every case, we venture to 
predict for Lord Ripon a better career than Lord Minto’s,—and 
Lord Minto restored the finances and swept out of Asia every 
European flag except his own. 





LIBERALS AND ADVANCED LIBERALS. 


HE Tories are very fond of descanting upon the immense 
differences which, as they aflirm, exist among Liberals, 
whom they declare, with a sniff which almost consoles them 
for their recent defeat, to be a * very miscellaneous lot,’—a 
“ rabble,’ a ‘concourse of fortuitous and unsavoury atoms.” 
Till the Elections were over, and indeed until the new Govern- 
ment was formed, they expressed their notion of this differ- 
ence chiefly by praising the ‘ Moderate Liberals,” who, they 
affirmed, were the salt of the party and approved Lord 
Beaconsfield’s foreign policy, and might, if they were only 
nicely managed, even throw off the authority of Mr, Gladstone. 
There never were people so wise and good as the Moderates, 
except, indeed, the Tories. They have, however, of 
late rather given up that line of argument. The talk 
about the Moderate Liberals became a little ridiculous, when 
Lord Hartington hinted that he rather thought himself the 
representative ‘Moderate Liberal,” and that he was most 
heartily in accord with that Immoderate Liberal, Mr. Glad- 
stone; and when all good Whigs accepted Mr. Gladstone as 
their leader, and the Hdinburgh Review read its recantation, 
and the most moderate of politicians sought office in a 
“ dangerous’ Cabinet, it was finally abandoned in despair. 
If Fitzwilliams would follow a Gladstone, there was no hope. 
The ‘Moderate Liberals’ were discovered to have no 
principles and very few votes at the polls, and were, 
after all, a very weak-kneed and boneless set of people. 
The hope of finding a fissure in the victorious party 
could not, however, be abandoned, and so Liberals were 
solemnly warned of the immense difference between them and 
the * Advanced Liberals,” who were represented as almost Red 
in opinions, and in temper disposed for all kinds of Revolutionary 
violence. The party was warned to beware of its “tail,” and 
told, day after day, that the representative of Advanced 
Liberalism, Mr. Chamberlain, aspired to a dictatorship, and 
would very speedily control the Liberal Ministers, and even 
Mr. Gladstone himself. The Advanced Liberals, in fact, were 
promoted to the rank of Bogeys. 

There is a great deal of nonsense and pretended fear in all 
this, though the hitch of Tuesday in the formation of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Cabinet gave it a momentary importance. That 
there is a strong party among the Liberals which is not Whig, 
and which is often very cross with the Whigs for not advancing 
rapidly enough on the path of reform, is true; but it is not a 
party which is in the least degree likely to become an Extreme 
Left, or to break away and pursue a policy of its own. 
Between Liberal Members below the gangway and Liberal 
Members above the gangway there is no line of 
cleavage which can be reduced to a_ political formula, 
unless it be the advisableness of disestablishing the Church, 
and even on that the gradations of difference are endless. 
The Spectator is constantly taunted with being * Advanced,” 
and on certain questions, such as Mr, Gladstone’s right to 
lead, is advanced ; but it contends strongly for establishments, 
while some of the most moderate among the Moderates would 
surrender the Church at the first summons. Some Old 
Whigs care nothing how ecclesiastical questions are settled, or 


religious questions either. The difference as to denominational 
education does not mark the line, for many decided 
Radicals are as strongly in favour of religious teaching 
as Mr. Forster, while all accept willingly the leadership of a 
chief under whose command the Education Act was passed. 





. . . aa 
There is no financial line of demarcation, for in this countr 


there is no party in favour of taxing the rich only, the in. 
tricate question of a land-tax, which might divide parties, h 
never come to the front, and all sections of the susjoniay 
are certain to accept any proposals Mr. Giuliiaes eer 
have to make. There may be a shade of distinction, 
in their willingness to equalise realty and permveainn 
in its liability to some forms of taxation, but ‘i, 
Whig landowners are no more unreasonable upon that 
point than they were upon the corn-laws, and the separation 
of feeling will not express itself in votes. Upon foreign 
politics, Liberals and Advanced Liberals are in the main = 
body, and when separated are separated by personal convictions 
or upon lines bearing no relation to the alleged fissure, Sir 
Charles Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain are assumed to be the 
most prominent representatives of the party, and Sir Charles 
Dilke thinks on foreign politics like a well-informed Whig 
with the faintest suspicion of Jingoism in his composition ; while 
Mr. Chamberlain is supposed to agree with Mr, Gladstone, who, 
again, is supported by the purest blue-blood of the Whigs, 
If we had to name the two most advanced Liberals ‘ 
foreign policy just now, we should name the Duke of 
Argyll and Mr. Mundella, a hereditary Whig and a 
sensible and able, but thoroughly convineed Radical, 
Where, then, is the line? As to Ireland, there is no differ. 
ence at all, or if there is one it is this,—that the Advanced 
Liberals have not quite so much toleration for Irish demands, 
and especially Irish Catholic demands, as the cooler old 
Whigs have learned by experience to have. Upon the 
questions of county government, county suffrage, redis- 
tribution, the land-laws, and the law of settlement, 
the “great Whigs,’ the Dukes of Westminster, Bed- 
ford, Devonshire, and so on, are quite as advanced as 
the majority of Radicals—we understand the Duke of 
Argyll to be separate rather as regards tenant-right, than 
tenure—and indeed, on all such reforms it is not the Moderate 
Liberals who hesitate. The Standard of Wednesday describes 
Lord Granville as “the most agreeable of Whigs,” and it is 
an old joke that he is about the most Radical of his colleagues, 
There may be a difference of tone between the two sections of 
the party, a certain visible patience or impatience, a varying 
degree of desire for the symmetry of our legislation, and a 
widely differing degree of anger at obstacles in the way, espe- 
cially obstacles of an antiquated kind, but there is no deep, 
much less impassable fissure. Apart from a few impracticables, 
such as exist in all assemblies, the Liberal party is a working 
whole, undivided by any gulf, except that stream of tendency 
which flows gently between every separate group of every 
party in the world. 

Nevertheless, there is a difference between Liberals and 
Advanced Liberals, and we believe it to be in the main of 
a social rather than a political kind. The Old Whigs had a 
very strong feeling of social caste. wished office to be confined 
to the well-born, and formed groups which stood together in 
claiming to control the distribution of administrative posts. 
They show relics of that feeling now, though they are less in- 
fluenced by the claims of pedigree than by those of conven- 
tional, and especially of official, use and wont, and they have 
more or less affected all moderate Liberals, They do not 
care to see new men rapidly promoted. They are annoyed 
when politicians of short apprenticeship, or none at all, enter 
the Cabinet. They look grumpily at “ nobodies” who claim 
administrative posts. They fully admit the rights of “ ser- 
vice” and of “influence” to power, but they prefer 
that for new men the “service” should be long and 
regular, and are slow to admit that influence with the 
people is as strong a claim as influence with “society.” 
There is, in fact, among all Whigs and most Liberals a 
certain liking for a system which is misdescribed when 
it is called aristocratic, but a system in which conventionalism, 
especially of the oflicial kind, is intended to be exceedingly 
strong. The Advanced Liberals are impatient of all that, 
perhaps too impatient, routine being often a most useful power, 
and desire circumstances which are very much considered to 
be left out of consideration, They fret in all discussions 
as to patronage at any hint of any claim except fitness and 
representative position—elevating the latter perhaps more than 
their allies do—and are especially savage if Court favour 1s 
allowed to make any very visible difference. A Continental 
observer would say they were at heart desirous of the rise of a 
new couche sociale, but he would not, in so saying, show that 
he perfectly understood English feeling. The Advanced 
Liberal is not in favour of raising or depressing this or that 
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stratum, but of picking out men for advancement with- 
ion to the social stratum to which they belong, as 
well as of pushing reforms without too much reflection on the 
« interests” involved. Social position is now attended to in 
the distribution of office—what is the use of questioning 
that ?—and he thinks it is attended to too much, and growls 
that every Ministry looks like a Committee of Peers and 
Eldest Sons, with a Commoner interspersed here and there. He 
resents the sort of indefeasible right to office put forward by 
the Old Whigs, and admitted nine times out of ten by Cabinet- 
makers, and is not indisposed sometimes in that resentment 
to push forward his ideas a little more strongly than he other- 
wise would. But that disposition, which exists even more 
strongly in the other section of the Liberals, where groups 
become coherent more easily, is not political difference, and 
does not incline men to political treachery. It would have been 
an injustice as well as an absurdity to forget the Advanced 
Liberals in making this Cabinet, but those who see in them 
possible allies of the Tories do not understand either English 
Radicals, or the temper of the constituencies. 
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THE “FORTNIGHTLY” ON THE TORY DEFEAT. 


LETTER, evidently proceeding from one of the very 
highest political authorities of the day, which appears 
in the new number of the J ortnightly Review, gives very 
striking support to the view which we have always sup- 
ported in this journal,—that the offence of the Tories in 
the eyes of the people of England has been certainly not 
that they were, but in part at least, that they were 
not, in any true sense Conservatives ; that their most 
striking acts of policy were the very reverse of Conservative, 
and though very far indeed from Liberal, were sensational 
after the fashion in which Liberal foreign policy has been often 
accused of being sensational, though in the interest of causes 
which Liberals would have been the first to condemn. No 
one could bring out more powerfully than “Index” has 
brought out in the Fortnightly Review the revolution effected 
in Tory policy by the remarkable man to whom Sir Stafford 
Northcote still declares his complete loyalty, or the startling 
contrast which it exhibits to the policy of the various Con- 
servative Administrations of the last sixty years. Generalising 
slightly from the estimate of “Index,” the chief feature of 
these Administrations may be counted to be, whether at 
home or abroad, a predominantly prudential character,—pru- 
dential, in economising all causes of popular excitement at 
home as well by removing obvious grievances as by enforcing 
a pure and efficient administration ; prudential, in economising 
to the utmost all risks of exciting collisions abroad, even at the 
sacrifice occasionally of a good deal of English prestige. 
“Index ” illustrates this latter point by the late Sir Robert 
Peel’s well-known ‘capitulation,’ as it was called, to the 
United States in regard to the Ashburton Treaty; and he might 
have illustrated it also by Lord Aberdeen’s conspicuous, 
and, as many thought, almost craven desire to keep the 
peace with Russia in 1853. Undoubtedly, the main idea 
of every Conservative Administration,—Canning, of course, 
being reckoned not as a Conservative, but as the best 
abused by Conservatives of all statesmen who ever served 
them,—for the last sixty years, has been to attenuate to the 
utmost all exciting causes of popular emotion,—to keep things 
quiet at home by removing grievances and presenting no 
exposed surface for criticism ; and to keep things quiet abroad, 
by doing all that is possible to support existing Governments, 
and to check large “ unsettling” movements of which no one 
can calculate the effects. That Lord Beaconsfield began his career 
by declaring this sort of Conservative Government an “ organ- 
ised hypocrisy,” “Index” points out; and that at a much 
later stage in his career he announced that the Conservatives 
of this country were old-fashioned, and required a good deal 
of educational discipline to fit their minds to the new notions 
which he wished them to take in, he reminds us also. 
Clearly “Index” is quite right in supposing that the 
Administration just condemned by the English people was the 
very blossom or fruit,—whichever you like to cali it,—of these 
new notions ; that it was intended to present the very strongest 
contrast to the Administration of such a leader as the late Sir 
Robert Peel, and to show what political education might do in 
reconciling a Tory party to the great masses of the people. 
That Lord Beaconsfield’s experiment has been condemned, 
and condemned with a very emphatic and exceptional accent 
of condemnation, we all know. But we wish a critic of so 
much authority as “ Index,” had given us his Opinion on the 





point as to what it precisely is in that experiment which has 
been so vigorously condemned. We know well enough what 
it is not. It is not the old Conservatism which has the deepest 
practical roots in English character. But what is it? Is it the 
attempt to deviate in any direction from that old Conservatism, 
or is it rather the flashy and bombastic way in which that 
attempt has been made? Or is it the bad causes on be- 
half of which it has been made? If we interpret aright the 
great authority who expresses his view in the J ortnightly, he 
inclines somewhat to the view that it is this glaring abandon- 
ment of the old Conservative policy which has disgusted the 
constituencies; that what they looked for was what Mr. 
Disraeli, in his address to the electors of Buckinghamshire in 
January, 1874, really promised them, a great and sedate policy 
of a rather passive kind, and that in all this flare and fizzle 
they have seen a glaring breach of that engagement. 
If that be the implied drift of parts of the article— 
as we imagine it is,—we confess to considerable doubt 
whether it is a true explanation of the disgust expressed. 
We should ourselves suppose that the disgust expressed 
has been in a far higher degree disgust for the cynical 
character and immoral sympathies of the late Government, 
than disgust for their deviation from the old standard of true 
Conservatism; and for that view we will shortly give our reasons. 

In the first place, there seems to us clear evidence that the 
condemnation is more due to an intense uprising of Liberal 
opinion, than to any alienation of Conservative opinion. We 
print this day the letter of an alienated Conservative. But 
we do not believe that the Conservatives could have come 
not merely in such numbers, but such greatly ‘nereased num- 
bers, to the poll, if any large proportion of them had been 
alienated by Lord Beaconsfield’s policy. It is the indifferent 
Liberals who have been roused to strain every nerve, not the 
hesitating Conservatives who have been repelled. Conserva- 
tives are, after all, only too easily led. Their political minds 
are apt to be neutral, and easily influenced by their leaders. 
For the most part, in the present case we believe them to 
have been convinced that their leaders were right, and that 
the party voted as straight as any political party ever votes. 

In the next place, it is certain that amongst the upper-crust, 
at least, of both parties, there are many more Liberals who 
have been known to go over to the other side, than Conserva- 
tives who have come over to ours. Wherever there was no 
keen moral disapprobation of the Tory policy among Liberals, 
there was usually a certain hankering after the grand flourishes 
of the Beaconsfield reyime. We have even heard very good 
Liberals say, and say since the results of the Election were 
fully known, that Lord Beaconsfield, in spite of his very pre- 
tentious failure, had rendered any return to a purely pruden- 
tial and shrinking foreign policy, for ever impossible. With 
his usual inability to understand the special characteristics of 
Englishmen, and his usual ability to discern the super- 
ficial qualities of human nature everywhere, he had made 
the blunder of using a high-handed manner on behalf of bad and 
even execrable causes, and that, too, without the means even to 
make good his high-handedness after he had displayed it. But 
none the less it was said,—and as we think, truly said,—that 
neither Conservatives nor Liberals had condemned the high 
tone taken, though the Liberals had utterly condemned the 
causes on behalf of which it was taken, and had further 
felt ashamed of the “much cry and little wool” which 
marked the Administration. 

And this, so far as we can judge, is the exact truth. Lord 
Beaconsfield was right in supposing that England has never 
really liked the ultra-prudential attitude of the most typi- 
cally Conservative Ministers of this century. Englishmen 
liked Sir Robert Peel's statesmanship and administrative pride, 
but not his anxiety to keep all recognised authorities in Europe 
unmolested. Nevertheless, Lord Beaconsfield was wrong in 
supposing that they would like either swagger itself, or, worse 
still, swagger in a bad cause. Unfortunately, the Conservative 
part of the constituencies would not believe that their states- 
men had been swaggering at all, much less swaggering in a bad 
cause. But this is what the Liberal part of the constituencies 
did believe, and what they condemned with all the force at their 
command. They condemned the swagger decidedly. But they 
condemned the swagger in a bad cause with a force that was much 
more than decisive—with deep, earnest, and indignant passion. 


THE NEW SITUATION IN AFGHANISTAN. 
VHE new situation in Afghanistan, bad as it is, will not 
‘| increase the difficulties of the Ministry, bat rather 


smooth Lord Hartington’s path. That situation may be 
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described in brief as general insurrection against Lord Lytton’s 
latest scheme. No sooner was it fully understood that Afghani- 
stan would be broken up, and that Yakoob Khan would not be 
restored, than all the tribesmen from Quetta to Jellalabad 
decided to fight, and did fight very well indeed. The attack 
on General Stewart, near Ghuznee, on the 19th ult., was by 
far the most serious engagement of the war, and the only 
one in which the Afghans have exhibited to the full their 
splendid personal courage. The British force was, in fact, 
only saved by the deadly efficacy of the weapons of 
precision, and the blundering unreadiness of the Afghan 
reserves. The able correspondent of the Standard— 
whose telegram published on Monday is a feat of condensed 
description—states that nearly ten thousand Afghans, armed 
only with swords, burst through the British line, nearly reached 
the General in command, and under a murderous fire, which 
killed one-fifth of their number, made victory so doubtful, 
that “had the whole of the enemy’s force been thrown upon 
us, the consequences would have been very serious,”—in fact, 
we should have been defeated, in which event it would have 
been necessary to throw thirty thousand Europeans into 
Afghanistan, and send reinforcements from England as 
if we were dealing with a second Mutiny. Sir Donald 
Stewart, however, was as firm as a rock, the Europeans and 
Ghoorkas fought splendidly, the victory was complete, and 
Ghuznee surrendered, Mahommed Jan flying to Wardak. 
Nevertheless, the enemy did not lose heart. On the 24th ult. 
General Ross’s column, on its way from Cabul to join General 
Stewart, was so seriously attacked that 1,200 of the Afghans 
are said to have been killed, that the extent of our own loss 
has not been telegraphed, and that communications are either 
intercepted or delayed. The Kohistanees, moreover, are re- 
ported “ still excited ;” a British detachment has retired, after 
sharp fighting, upon Shirpore, and General Roberts has ordered 
the blockhouses of that cantonment to be strengthened. 

All this is bad. It is bad that so many lives should be lost 
and taken, after both parties have accepted the policy of 
honourable retirement; bad that the British should so little 
have conciliated the Afghans, that negotiations intended to be 
friendly should only have been the signal for another burst of 
fury ; and bad that there should be a prospect of still further 
engagements, Nevertheless, some great advantages have been 
obtained. The British have been victorious everywhere, 
have taken Ghuznee, and can resolye upon a policy, un- 
hampered by any idea that they have still to protect the 
honour of the Army and their military prestige. The 
Afghans, on the other hand, have done what they can, and will 
no longer believe that if their chiefs were not bribed, as many 
of them have been, and if their best soldiers were not ata 
distance, they would drive the British out of their country. 
The Afghans have lost their self-confidence, and the British 
their sensitiveness to native comment, and if no new catastrophe 
occurs, negotiations should now be not only possible, but easy. 
The plan of breaking up Afghanistan, with the consent of the 
Sirdars, has failed, Fate, as usual, having pronounced its opinion 
immediately after the Tory Government had uttered theirs, 
and pronounced it adversely, and Lord Ripon has before him a 
table comparatively clear, His first duty, it seems certain, 
will be to acknowledge a regular Government in Afghanistan of 
the old form, that is, in simpler English, to recognise an Ameer, 
and his main task will be to select the individual. There 
are, in reality, but two candidates,—Abdurrahman Khan, 
the legitimate heir of the dynasty, according to Western ideas ; 
and Yakoob Khan, who, although in confinement, is accord- 
ing to Eastern ideas, is now the actual and rightful Ameer. 
The claims of both are great, though not, in our view of the 
situation, equal. Abdurrahman has formally requested ac- 
knowledgment from the British, and has professed his readi- 
ness to maintain a permanent friendship with the Southern 
Empire. Yakoob Khan is ready to resume his throne, has 
never swerved from his friendship with the British, and is 
prepared to revise the Treaty of Gundamuck. Abdurrahman 
brings with him a certain influence in Turkestan, a con- 
siderable reputation in the whole country, and this great ad- 
vantage,—that having been absent during the recent conflicts, 
he has suffered no treacheries to embitter his mind. Yakoob 
Khan, on the other hand, has been demanded by all the Eastern 
‘Sirdars; he has, what is most important, a devoted follower in 
Sirdar Shere Ali, the Wali of Candahar, who will not press as 
against him his rather absurd pretensions to independence ; 
he is the favourite of the Hill-tribes on our own frontier who 
alone can threaten the Passes, and he possesses this further claim 
to consideration. In restoring him, we restore our honour, 





smirched by his imprisonment in the teeth of a verbal fi 
conduct, by his treatment when our guest, and by his de i 
tion when still the ally in whose name our Srwuaie xe oe 
acting. That last act was one of high-handed ang 
which must, at all hazards, be undone; and if it is stg 
and Yakoob is not restored, what is to be done with ey 
Upon the whole, we believe that he is the best enna. 
that if he is restored as a free Ameer, Abdurrahman will 
retire; and that if Abdurrahman does not, a very short and 
sharp civil war, at a great distance from our border will 
decide the dispute in what seems to Afghans the natural and 
Providential way. That Yakoob Khan must issue ang 
observe a general amnesty goes without argument, and we 
shall have ample means, in our possession of the Khyber, the 
only road we would keep, and our grant to him of a subsid 
which can be summarily stopped, of compelling him to observe 
that part of the bargain. Let him resume his throne. and 
manage Afghanistan the best way he can without interference 
except upon the single point that he must not make alliances 
without informing the British Government. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE CAUCUS. 

PPXHE inventor, or, at all events, the importer, of the “Cay. 
cus” is a member of the Cabinet. It is well to put the 
fact thus boldly, because there is no doubt that Mr. Chamber. 
lain’s appointment will seem to many people a formal conse- 
eration of the system with which his name is associated, 
American methods of electioneering have now, it will be said, 
enthroned themselves in high places. The Liberal voter will, 
in futare, have but Hobson’s choice. He may vote for the candi- 
date of the local Liberal Association, or he may abstain from 
voting, but here his freedom will end. There will be no rival 
Liberals for him to choose between, and he will have had no 
real share in selecting the candidate imposed upon him. The 
prospect was gloomy enough, so long as the advance of the 
Caucus was left to the natural course of things. It is 
worse now that it has the Government at its back, and can 
claim to have had a large share in making its author a Cabinet 
Minister. These fears are undoubtedly entertained by many 
persons for whom we entertain great respect, and we are 
anxious to explain why it is that we do not share them. If, 
indeed, things were as we have just been imagining them—if 
Mr. Chamberlain’s entrance into the Cabinet affixed the official 
seal of the Liberal party to the organisation which has found 
favour at Birmingham, if the general adoption of this system 
would place the choice of candidates at the mercy of local 
wirepullers in a sense in which it is not at their mercy already, 
and if the action of the voters were really fettered to the extent 
that the opponents of the Caucus seem to suppose—we should be 
as much alarmed as any one else. But not one of these terrible 
inferences seems really to follow upon Mr. Chamberlain’s ap- 
pointment. His entrance into the Cabinet is in a great degree 
accidental. It was necessary that one representative of the 
Radicals should find a place there, and the choice virtually 
lay between him and Sir Charles Dilke. In matters of this 
kind, the selection often depends at the last moment upon 
purely personal considerations, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that Mr. Chamberlain’s connection with the Caucus 
had any share in determining Mr. Gladstone’s choice. Mr. 
Chamberlain comes into the Government as a Radical politician, 
not as the patentee of an Electoral machine. Whether we 
think his claims equal or inferior to those of Sir Charles 
Dilke, there can be no question that if on any ground it is 
inconvenient for the latter to enter the Cabinet, Mr. Chamber- 
lain is the natural substitute. To go beyond such obvious fit- 
ness as his in search of recondite reasons why he should be thus 

honoured would be to make ourselves uneasy without cause. 
Even if the appointment of Mr. Chamberlain did bear the 
meaning that some people attribute to it, we should still view it 
without discomposure. The Caucus—we use the word with- 
out implying that there is any similarity between the Bir- 
mingham system and the American system—is not, In our 
opinion, destined to do either the harm or the good with 
which it has been credited. In theory, no doubt, it would 
be very much better to be rid of it, and to leave the 
choice of candidates in every constituency to the intelligence 
of electors, and the public spirit of politicians. Unfortunately, 
as constituencies grow larger, and the composition of the House 
of Commons becomes more miscellaneous, the possibility of doing 
this grows less and less. The electors, left to themselves, have 
seldom the means of picking good candidates out of the crowd. 
Consequently, the choice that is really open to a large const!- 
tuency is simply the choice between one system of organisa 
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tion and another. If there is no open and declared Caucus, 
there will be a hole-and-corner Caucus,—a Caucus not calling 
itself by that name, and trying to look as if it had no connec- 
tion with it, but a Caucus all the same. How is a large body 
of electors to make out for itself who will be a fit and 
proper candidate,—who, that is, will be most likely to unite 
the votes of the party, and who, possessing this qualification, 
has also the means of contesting the seat with what the local 
managers consider the necessary energy ? An inquiry of this 
kind must be conducted by something in the nature of a Com- 
mittee, and the real question, as between the so-called Caucus 
and the system it aims at replacing, is how this Committee 
shall be appointed. Shall it be nominated by the votes of the 
electors, or by the unassuming labours uf the wirepullers who 
compose it? With the latter plan we are pretty well ac- 
quainted, and acquaintance has not bred affection. The 
former plan may prove to deserve no warmer feeling, but we 
do not see that we can be the worse for the change. 

As regards the obligation laid upon candidates not to 
contest the decisions of the Committee, something of the sort 
seems to be inseparable from any party organisation whatever. 
It is no injury to an elector to deny him the opportunity of 
throwing away his vote. Liberty to choose between three 
candidates of the same colour may be a high and ennobling 
thing in theory, but if in practice it ensures the return 
of a candidate of the opposite colour, it is a liberty which 
politicians will do well to enjoy but sparingly. Now and 
again there will always be candidates who will contest 
the decision of the Committee, and if they do so with good 
reason, the result will show that when the Caucus organi- 
sation is strained beyond a certain point, it is exceedingly 
likely to give way. Mr. Forster, for example, would certainly 
have been returned for Bradford, whether the Liberal Associa- 
tion had stood his friend or not ; and we suspect that wherever 
the superiority of the rejected candidate over the candidate 
chosen to run is at all conspicuous, the Caucus will be in 
considerable danger. It may be said that the fear of being 
accused of dividing the party will be so great that very few 
candidates will appeal to the electors against the Caucus. But 
the occurrence of a few such cases will be enough to keep the 
dread of such an appeal alive, and it is not to be desired that 
seats should be risked by party divisions, except under un- 
mistakable provocation. 

The truth of the matter is, that the Caucus is harmless or 
mischievous, according as voting is secret or open. The 
two evils neutralise one another. If there were no Ballot, 
or if the ballot, as in the United States, were not secret, 
its introduction into England would deserve to be watched 
with much greater uneasiness than it now calls for. With 
secret voting, the Caucus must remain a government which no 
one need or will obey unless he likes. If the electors think that 
the Committee have made a bad choice of candidates, or that 
they have not sufficiently consulted their constituents, or that 
they have committed any other of the sins to which Election 
Committees are prone, they have the remedy in their own 
hands. The Caucus may bring a man to the polling-booth, 
but it cannot tell how he will vote when he has gone in. If 
it were not for this, rebellion would be impossible, except on 
the part of those stronger minds who are ready on occasion to 
throw off their local party allegiance, in obedience to wider and 
more enduring party obligations. As things are, rebellion 
makes no demand on the elector’s strength of mind. He can 
vote as he chooses, without having to give an account to 
anybody, and those who are afraid of the Caucus need be under 
no fear, even though Mr. Chamberlain’s appointment should 
mean all that they think it does; and that we feel sure it 
does not. 








THE PHYSIOLOGICAL VIEW OF DEGENERATION. 
ROFESSOR RAY LANKESTER has published, in what 
Messrs. Macmillan call their “ Nature Series,” the very 
interesting lecture on “ Degeneration,” which he delivered 
last Angust before the British Association at Sheffield. The 
chief thesis of that lecture was that there are probably more 
species which have been modified downwards,—which have lost 
powers which they formerly had of adapting themselves to a 
variety of external conditions,—than has been commonly sup- 
posed; and that this, if true, so far from in any way con- 
flicting with the Darwinian principle of natural selection, 
is a remarkable illustration of it. Mr. Lankester puts 
his own case thus :—* Degeneration may be defined as 
a gradual change of the structure, in which the organism 





becomes adapted to less varied and less complex conditions of 
life; whilst Elaboration is a gradual change of structure, in 
which the organism becomes adapted to more varied and more 
complex conditions of existence. In Elaboration, there is a 
new expression of form, corresponding to a new perfection of 
work in the animal machine. In Degeneration, there is suppres- 
sion of form, corresponding to the cessation of work. Elabora- 
tion of some one organ may be a necessary accompaniment of 
degeneration of all the others; in fact, this is very generally 
the case, and it is only when the total result of the Elaboration 
of some organs, and the Degeneration of others, is such as to 
leave the animal in a lower condition,—that is, fitted to less 
complex action and reaction in regard to its surroundings, than 
was the ancestral form with which we are comparing it (either 
actually or in imagination), that we speak of that animal as an 
instance of Degeneration.” The late Professor Clifford, if we 
remember rightly, in one of his essays, gives the same definition 
of “higher” and “ lower,’—i.e., “higher” as more complex, 
more capable of adapting the organism to variations in the en- 
vironment ; “ lower,” as more simple, less capable of varying 
with the changes in the environment. But neither Professor 
Lankester nor the late Professor Clifford has pursued the idea 
any further, or pressed his own line of thought to its natural 
limits. And it would be impossible to choose a better oppor- 
tunity than this lecture of Professor Lankester’s on Degenera- 
tion for drawing out what the physiological idea of progress 
really is, and where it seems to fail those who rely on 
it as a clue to the proper meaning of progress in the 
intellectual and moral world. That Professor Lankester, 
no less than Professor Clifford, does regard this physio- 
logical idea of “higher” and “lower” as suggesting the 
basis at least for a definition of what is intellectually and 
morally “higher” and “lower,” this essay on Degeneration 
affords abundant proof. “ Any new set of conditions occurring 
to an animal which render its food and safety very easily ob- 
tained, seem to lead, as arule, to Degeneration, just as an active, 
healthy man sometimes degenerates when he becomes suddenly 
possessed of a fortune, or as Rome degenerated when possessed 
of the riches of the ancient world.” And again, he says at the 
conclusion of his lecture :—* It is well to remember that we are 
subject to the general laws of evolution, and are as likely to 
degenerate as to progress. As compared with the immediate 
forefathers of our civilisation—the ancient Greeks—we do 
not appear to have improved, so far as our bodily struc- 
ture is concerned, nor, assuredly, so far as some of our 
mental capacities are concerned. Our powers of perceiving 
and expressing beauty of form have certainly nut increased 
since the days of the Parthenon and Aphrodite of Melos. In 
matters of the reason, in the development of intellect, we may 
seriously inquire how the case stands. Does the reason of the 
average men of civilised Europe stand out clearly as an evid- 
ence of progress, when compared with that of the men of by- 
gone ages? Are all the inventions and figments of human 
superstition and folly, the self-inflicted torturing of mind, the 
reiterated substitution of wrong for right and of falsehood for 
truth, which disfigure our modern civilisation, are these evidences 
of progress? In such respects we have, at least, reason to fear 
that we may be degenerate. Possibly we are all drifting, tend- 
ing to the condition of intellectual Barnacles or Ascidians.” 
The Barnacle, we should state by way of explanation, is, accord- 
ing to Professor Lankester, a degenerate form of the Nauplius, 
“the history of which is very astonishing. After swimming 
about for a time, the Barnacle-Nauplius fixes its head against 
a piece of wood, and takes to a perfectly fixed, immobile state of 
MiGs sy enecous Its organs of touch and of ‘sight atrophy, its 
legs lose their locomotive function, and are simply used for 
bringing floating particles to the orifice of the stomach ; so that 
an eminent naturalist has compared one of these animals to a 
man standing on his head and kicking his food into his mouth.” 
It is to a degeneration of this alarming kind that Professor 
Lankester suggests that the human race may be tending, as a 
consequence, we presume, of the atrophy of some of man’s highest 
organic functions, and the consequent shrinking of the whole 
physical and moral area of his being. 

Now, man or any other animal is, according to Professor Lan- 
kester, degenerate,—i.c., ina “lower” condition than his ancestors, 
if he is fitted for “less complex action and reaction in regard to his 
surroundings ” than his ancestors. The Barnacle is lower than 
the Nauplius, because its organs of touch and sight are 
atrophied, and its legs have lost their locomotive function. 
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Modern man, therefore, would, according to this doctrine, be 
lower than his ancestor at any given stage of history, if on a 
balance of the whole faculties displayed at the present and the 
former period, it were proved that he had lost more power of 
adapting himself to the variations of external conditions than 
he had gained ; and this, remember, even though his mere 
physical wants be as well, or better, satisfied than before 
Apparently, it is because the physical wants of the Barnacle 
are, though fewer, better satisfied than those of the Nauplius, 
that the Nauplius degenerates into the Barnacle. So far, 
then, from the mere better adaptation of our means of 
living to our wants being a test of progress, it must be 


regarded as physiologically very likely to result in degenera- 
tion, if it tends in any way to diminish the number 


of our activities, or of the spurs to activity. Professor Lan- 
kester is not as clear as he might have been on the cause 
which produces the inactivity of the Nauplius, and that conse- 
quent atrophy of his sight and touch and locomotive muscles, 
which changes him into a Barnacle. We suppose it to be that 
in this stationary fashion he thrives best, so far as mere feeding 
So that if we could imagine Professor Lankester warning 
the Nauplius against his probable degeneration into a Barnacle, 
what we might imagine him saying would be something of this 
kind:—* Oh, Nauplius, by attaching your head to this wooden 
structure, you will, it is true, be secure of a permanent and 
sufficient supply of nutritive food, but you will pay as the price 
of that excellent housekeeping the loss of your vision, of your 
sense of touch, and of your power to travel. [recommend you, 
then, to prefer the risk of starvation or of frequent hunger in 
connection with your present considerable powers of adapt- 
ing yourself to the variations of your environment,—con- 
siderable, I mean, in relation to all other matters 
cept the needs of the stomach,—rather than to secure the 
adaptation of food to your cravings at so great a cost as the 
sacrifice of touch, eyesight, and locomotion.’ But supposing the 
Nauplius to be capable of conducting an argument, might it not 
reply, “Oh, physiologist, for me the only use of eye and touch 
and travel, is to supply me with food! As yet, 1 have found myself 
incapable of taking pleasure in seeing, or touching, or moving, 
for its own sake. If I sacrifice food to these means of getting 
food, I sacrifice the end to the means; and how will the means 
compensate me, if they do not lead me to the end? It is no 
object to me to be ‘fitted for more complex action and reaction 
in regard to my surroundings.’ That may interest you, but 
me it interests not at all. Wherefore, | am going to attach my 
head to this wooden ship, and to let my powers, if so it must 
be, dwindle into harmony with my most urgent wants.” 


goes. 


eX- 


Nor do we see what the physiologist could rejoin to such 
an answer, even supposing he were addressing a much more 
reasonable being than the Nauplius. Why is it a duty, why 
is it even in any mental or moral sense a security for pro- 
gress, to prefer “elaboration”? and “expression of form” to 
degeneration and suppression of form which fit the creatures 
which submit to them to earn their bread ? 
stand at once why this is so, if there be a higher Being at the 
summit of this universe of ours, into more complete sympathy 
and communion with whom every addition of a new power and 
evolution of new expression brings us a step or two further. 


Of course we under- 


But if that be not so, what reason can be assigned for pre- 
and new forms of expres- 
at the cost of additional 
Why is it in any true sense a higher 


ferring higher elaboration of organs 
sion, for their own sake only, and 
risk to life itself ? 
thing to win a more doubtful and less sufficient livelihood by 
the help of more elaborate organs, than it is to win a more 
sufficient livelihood by the help of simpler and fewer organs ? 
What right have the physiologists to use the terms “ higher” 
and mora] 
elaboration, for 


functional 
elaboration’s 


“lower” in any mental or sense, of 
existing, apparently, 
The physiologist may say that from his point of view, it is this 
steady process of elaboration which has developed creatures 
of a type no higher than the Nauplius, into man, and that 
as he knows the result, he cannot but confide in the further 
application of the process which produced this result. But 


this is precisely where the physiological idea of progress 


sake ? 


breaks down. Physiology cannot tell us,—even proclaims its 
incapacity to tell us,—-what sort of elaboration is safe, and where 
simplification would be safer. Mr. Lankester, for instance, 
has nothing to suggest with regard to human civilisation, 
except that we may be, for all we know, degenerating from 


the Greek standard of human nature,—and assuredly appear 





, Tg 
to have so degenerated so far as our knowledge of the 


beauty of the human form goes and our power of re. 
producing it. But the natural criticism on this is, that 
if we have degenerated in that respect from the Hellenj 
standard, it is not for want of elaboration and new eis. 
sion, but much rather on account of too much elaboration ne 
new expression. It is the new complexity of life, the com. 
plexity of the motives which produce and elaborate dress the 
comparative depreciation of the purely physical elements of 
life, and the complicated arrangements needful to adapt human 
life to a vast number of industries and physical conditions of 
which the Greeks knew nothing, which have done go much to 
spoil modern as compared with ancient sculpture. In our own 
belief, we have been drawn into this elaboration of the elements 
of human life by the same great spiritual attractions which 
created the Athens of the time of Plato out of a world of 
Barbarians. It is in obedience to a spiritual force above us, 
that we continue to pursue a line of development which no 
man can foresee, which no physiological estimate of progress 
would sanction, and which no human force could control. But 
if it were really true that there was no meaning to be given to 
the words “higher” and “ lower,” except the greater or less 
elaboration of the contrivances for adapting human life to the 
universe man lives in, we should be quite unable to tell, first, 
what the choice of the “higher,” as distinguished from the 
“lower,” kind of evolution for the future would require from 
us; and next, on what grounds it is to be regarded as the 
duty of every man to prefer a more precarious life in a more 
elaborate form, to a surer and more amply-supplied life in q 
simpler form. Indeed, the only instance in which the physio- 
logist’s view of progress regards human civilisation as clearly 
stationary or retrograde, appears to us an instance in which we 
have degenerated in one great art, only because we have 
accepted the authority of spiritual instincts leading us into a 
higher condition of moral and spiritual life. And yet, in this case, 
the physiological view of progress appears to be unfavourable 
to the line of evolution taken, and to sanction in its place that 
simplification and suppression of form which it had itself 
defined as Degeneration. 





ATHEISM AS A CAUSE OF FEAR. 

\ R. R. H. HUTTON, in a paper on “The Atheistic View of 
Fi Life,” published in this month’s Fraser, makes some 
remarks on one of the less thought-of results of the general 
spread of Atheism, or Agnosticism, which we wish to quote 
here :—* I will begin with the purely intellectual aspect of moral 
opinion,—with the love of truth, as truth, and the estimate 
formed of its value, which I suppose the Agnostics and Atheists 
regard as one of the most favourable aspects of their case. And 
I maintain that the first result of holding atheistic opinions 
must be a permanent and a most serious conflict between the 
transcendental passion for truth in which men have been used 
to glory, and the new creed that truth is valuable only in pro- 
portion to its power as an instrument for enhancing the advan- 
tages of life and alleviating its miseries. The agnostic’s asser- 
tion that the more we know, the more we must be able so to bias 
Nature, and so to handicap her arrangements, so to make life 
better worth living for the future, is obviously the sole justifi- 
cation for any passion for truth, as truth, which the atheistic 
system can admit. But how slender and dubious a justification 
for so dangerous a passion is this, as compared with the only 
real justification for it,—the conviction, namely, that every 
advance in our grasp of truth admits us to some faint and par- 
tial share in the gaze of that Supreme Intelligence to whom 
creation itself owes its origin and its aims! How very unsafe 
indeed the passion for abstract truth may be, if man is really 
his own providence, and is the first being on whom the concep- 
tion of truth ever dawned, the Agnosties do not perceive.” And 
then, after giving some illustrations of the unexpected results 
even mental truths may have, as, for example, the results of 
some of Rousseau’s ideas, he says :— 

“Truth revealed by God to men; truth wielded by beings who are 
ever inthe hands of God; truth, the development of which is guarded 
and guided by the power which reveals it, is, indeed a worthy object of 
high passion. But truth, if it means a clue to secrets the magic of 
which is far beyond whether our own or any other being’s ken ; truth 
which once apprehended, however dimly, becomes a power no one 
can ever again suppress, unless by suppressing the human intelligence 
a result to which, indeed, its apprehension might conceivably 
enough tend—scems to me a most unfit object for any passionate 
desire, an object much more for awe than love, for fear than hope,— 
to be touched, if at all, with trembling, rather than to be grasped 
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ith rapture. It seems to me that the genuine agnostic 
- ad Fankly recognise that there is no more dangerous 
= for such a being as man to tamper with, than 
On the agnostic view, we have, as Miss Bevington says, by 
ort of luck that it is impossible to understand, been selected 
illion of failures for such life as we have. We should be 
yery cautious, then, in meddling with any inscrutable power, the 
scope of which we cannot pretend to gauge, and which is just as 
likely as not to hurl us back into nothingness. For such beings to 
profess a love for truth, as truth, is almost as ridiculous as it 
would be for children to express a love for dynamite as dynamite. 
The proper attitude of an agnostic in a world where truth is shown 
to have such enormous and such completely in “alculable power, is to 
learn very early to control strenuously his desire for meddling with it. 
‘ Meddling and muddling’ are sure to come to much the same thing, 
with such creatures as we are, guided by no higher care. And at all 
events, if you can get a safe personal enjoyment out of a sober intel- 
Jectual curiosity, without plunging into the wild excitement of pro- 
claiming so dangerous a thing as truth to the winds of heaven, that 
clearly is the most you ought to venture. To conjure with such a 
mighty spell as that, is the work, not of tentative agnostic humility, 
but of true transcendental faith, which is just what the agnostic has 
no right to. The very first result, then, of Agnosticism should be, as 
it seems to me, to clip the wings of this transcendental passion; to 
make us beware how we invoke powers we cannot either trust or 
control; to keep us from any rash dealings with truth the utility and 
limits of which we cannot calculate; to warn us against setting in 
motion a mighty current that we cannot guide, and the ultimate 
direction of which we cannot even guess.” 


some 8 
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In other words, one possible consequence of the general accept- 
ance of the Atheistic theory—the sincere acceptance, we mean, 
might be, and probably would be, an immense extension of the 
passion of fear, perhaps of all the incidents of human life the 
one which, except sin, causes the deepest misery. [We 
have often thought that among the few compensations 
which the Creator has apparently given to animals, and especi- 
ally to domestic animals, for the sufferings they endure, the 
limitation of apprehension which they enjoy may be reckoned 
asone, A horse may have a gangrene and suffer great pain, 
but he does not suffer the additional pain which would be pro- 
duced by anticipation of the pain still to come before he dies. 
He may have toothache and suffer agonies, but he does not suf- 
fer also the dread that the agony may rise to some unknown 
intensity of pain. | 

This effect of the loss of faith in increasing the proclivity to 
fear has never been sufticiently thought out. Mr. Perey Greg has 
indeed pointed to one form of it, in that strange and powerful 
book of his, “ Across the Zodiac,” but there may be many 
forms. He there attributes to his people in Mars, who are 
all Agnostics, and all possessed with the scientific spirit in 
its strongest form, a permanent and abject cowardice, so 
general that only one man, the Hmperor, is free from it, and 
that young men acknowledge it as a factor in all their ideas. 
Life having been made comfortable for all but women by the 
progress of scientific discovery, and being, in the belief of the 
people, non-renewable, death and pain are regarded with a 
dread which rises to ecstacy, and colours all life with gloom. 
The Martials, being sensible and scientific, shrink from either 
instinctively, as animals do, and will not perform the plainest 
duty, if it risks their lives or their skins. ‘There can be little 
doubt that with Atheism reigning for generations, and sincerely 
accepted as we accept, for instance, certain propositions about 
numbers, this would, with many races, be a marked result. 
Whether it would with all we do not know, not being 
quite sure whether the passion of ennui, which would 
be developed by the absence of spiritual thought, might 
not, as Mr. Matthew Arnold has dimly suggested, become in 
some natures a cause of courage; but of the spread of fear, 
especially among women, there could be no question. Death 
would be a horror, and pain—as the Greeks were half-inclined 
to believe, and Bengalees do believe—a swiiiwin inalum, an evil 
to be avoided at any sacrifice. Nothing could compensate for 
either, and neither would be risked under any provocation, except 
a direct and irresistible physical compulsion. Imagine a man just 
struck blind, and with no other life to hope for. Or imagine a 
man, wrapped up in wife or child, and expecting for either of 
them, if he does his duty, a mortal accident,—that is, final and 
remediless extinction. But this is only one of the forms, and 
possibly not the most general, in which fear would develope it- 
self. If there is one thing inherent in man and incurable by 
anything except a faith, it is fear of the unknown, the restless 
horror, not only evil spirits, but of evil combinations of events, of 
evil chances against which, having no foresight, man can have 
no satisfactory protection except in a benevolent Providence, 
or at all events a Providence maintaining its laws. Dreads 
which are now only felt by savages, and which make their lives 


miserable, would be felt then by the half-cultivated, who 
could not know and would not know all scientific truth, 
and who would be shaken every day by rumours,—as of advanc- 
ing epidemics, or failing food, or new diseases, or discoveries 
dangerous to man, or even of pseudo-scientific facts. Nations 
have gone half mad in presence of great catastrophes, like out- 
bursts of cholera; and without a faith to support them, the state 
of nerve which follows such outbursts might well become chronic. 
All men who know the regions where Nature works by cata- 
strophes, where the land is voleanic, or the tornadoes fatal, or 
tyrannies—as now in Mandalay, or in France in the Terror— 
insupportable, all declare that fear becomes a main factor in 
life; that for one who perishes a thousand tremble; that the 
only refuge is either a faith or, for those who have it not, a super- 
stition, which brings in an imperfect degree the same consolatory 
idea of alliance with a supernatural power. Imagine a pheno- 
menon occurring hitherto unexplained, such as an eclipse 
is to savages, or a comet was even to our forefathers, and 
the agonies of terror such a notion as that of the possibly 
sudden destruction of the world would produce. Not only in 
such exceptional circumstances, but in a thousand of the more 
ordinary ones, such as the approach of some forms of disease, 
the coming-on of poverty, the chance of unmerited disgrace, the 
real sustainer of the average mind against terror rising to 
insanity is that God will provide, or that, come what may, the 
misery must end soon. Both sources of comfort would, in a 
truly Atheistic community, be extinct together. There 
would not only be no overruling Power, but no thought 
of one,—no_ half-belief in one, no idea that He was 
among the possibilities, no faint “ trust” of “the larger hope,” 
but only the certainty that the catastrophe would obey its 
own undeveloped laws,—which might mean, say, in the case 
of a mephitic vapour said to be travelling to us out of 
Space, blindness for all at once. And the certainty of an end, 
which is now the last comforter, would be only the certainty of 
annihilation,—that is, to a large proportion of mankind, and 
they the most sensitive, the most awful of destinies. The 
limit to the horror which the imaginations of the morbid feel, 
and which they diffuse, is faith in a governing Being, who will 
at least carry on the laws which otherwise are judged to be 
certainties only through a thin experience,—who, for example, 
will not allow the rate of the earth's cooling to be suddenly 
accelerated. Those who preach Atheism always say that they 
thereby put down the terror of Hell, and so comfort man; but 
what intluence has the terror of Hell exercised for good or for 
evil on the human race, compared with the terror of hunger, a 
terror which, with the notion of Providence absent, might so 
vasily spread like a panic? Suppose a new phylloxera were 
attacking all grain protected by a silica coat—that is, all corn on 
which man now lives—a supposition in no way whatever beyond 
scientific imagination. That would not be more a breach of 
law than the potato-disease, and where would be the sustaining 
force against the special terror which in all ages has driven 
man alike to labour and to revolution 3 
We have spoken of the terrors of the masses, but even they 
would be light compared with one terror which might, and, as 
we believe, would, come on the cultivated, and those who in 
another period would have been the religious. It is difficult, 
as one listens to the speculations of the philosophers of to-day, 
to doubt that a good many of them think the existence of a 
Deity no condition precedent of another life, are well inclined 
to conceive that nothing terminates, not even such a conjunction 
of forces as mind, and that something in man may survive 
death, and go on under unknown conditions for an unknown 
time. Just imagine that belief becoming general,—that you 
may live again in a way of which you know nothing, for periods 
of time of which you can form no guess, under conditions un- 
determined, but possibly of suffering, and in a world without a 
God. ‘The mind with a lesion in it might go on, and even the 
mad survive for ages mad. Why, under the dominion of mere 
law, should not the diseased mind last, and accrete a new con- 
taining body, as well as the non-diseased? This world we 
know, and its alleviations and its possibilities of pain; but in 
the next, without God, may they not be expanded, as in 
dreams, almost to infinity? May there not be blindness for 
ages, or cureless cancer which does not kill, or pain which 
can mount, and mount, and mount without suspending sensa- 
tion? We do not believe the minds of the imaginative 
would bear that prospect, if scientifically shown to be probable ; 





and yet from that maddening idea death would be no relief, 
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but only an event accelerating its realisation. Even that last 
extremity of ghastly thought supplies no reason for lying, or 
affirming God when we are convinced that He does not exist; 
but it is a reason for looking carefully into the proofs of the 
new teaching, and deriding, or at all events denying flatly, the 
notion that a secularist world must necessarily be a happy one, 
or one in which man’s intellect, undisturbed by tremors, would 
devote itself to master all the forces of Nature. The general 
intellect would but be paralysed by new and almost insup- 
portable varieties of fear. 





UNFASHIONABLE PARIS.—II. 

1 INGER-BREAD, in every variety of form, of all qualities, 
and from many parts of France, is the -raison d'etre of 

the great Fair that opened on Easter-Sunday, and is even yet 
in possession of the Place du Tréne. Rouen and Lille are 
evidently favourite localities for the fabrication of the popular 
dainty, and the gaminerie is not easily satisfied with its pain 
dépice, or readily to be imposed on by the substitution of 
stale slabs for fresh ones. It is amusing to observe the 
general distrust of the sugar-covered samples, and how 
the urchins pinch the brown edges of the proffered brick- 
like squares, with an air of accomplished connaisseurship. 
A wet day is a misfortune for ginger-bread; not all the clever 
arrangement of the booths and stalls can preserve that com- 
pound from the influence of the damp, which reduces it to an 
unpleasant resemblance to brown-paper. During the earlier 
half of Easter week, the fortunes of the Fair were brilliant ; all 
the gilding was on the ginger-bread, in every sense. It was 
curious to note the number and variety of the designs and 
devices in which the comestible of the occasion was offered 
to the 


multitude, and the pretty and ingenious methods 
of its display in the innumerable gay little shops which 


dispute with the carrousels and the theatres the popularity of 
the Ginger-bread Fair. In the far-distant days of the youth of 
the present writer, ginger-bread had not assumed a fine-art 
aspect; at least, in the British Isles, the boys and girls of that 
period used to be content with cakes which represented a rather 
vague rabbit in profile, with one dried-currant eye ; or a “ bird 
in breeches,’’—the “ bird ’’ with a gilt beak, and the “ breeches ”’ 
with a cavalry stripe in small red comfits. The latter was a 
thing to dream of during a severe spell of saving up one’s 
pocket-money towards the realising of the sweet, sweet vision. 
But the ginger-bread of the present, and of Paris, is 
no more like the archaic article of that period than the 
impressive amalgamation of Science and Art which conde- 
scends to call itself toys, is like the dear rag-doll, and the 
rumbling cart pulled by a cross-handle, which glorified the 
nurseries of our childhood. The feudal castle, the lordly 
mansion, the pleasant villa; the huge earth-shaking beast, 
with his noble tusks of cocoa-nut, gilded frontlet, and 
barley-sugar tassels displayed upon his benevolent brow; 
the lordly lion, whose tawny robe lends itself kindly to 
treatment by ginger-bread; the noble courser, the stately 
deer,—in short, the grandeurs of our earthly state generally, 
are reproduced in the miles of gorgeous cakes, though 
they also diverge into the funny and the familiar. The 
bonshommes, as tall as the happy children who drag them 
about through the crowd, and gradually munch them down 
from their casquette to their high-heeled boots, after a rather 
cannibal-like fashion, are in great demand; and mimic steam- 
engines, with a remarkably solid curl of smoke, also appear to 
take the public fancy freely. One small, but richly decorated 
stall bears in gold letters the legend, “A la Renommée des 
Maccarons,” and is an emporium of little cakes of all 
imaginable forms and sizes, beautifully arranged on shelves 
covered with snowy linen, and cunningly decorated with gold- 
and-silver paper fringes, against a background of Turkey-red, 
surmounted by an azure canopy, with rolling clouds, amid 
which the Loves and the Graces loll and languish, while they 
nibble at beautiful with many-coloured rib- 
Toys, bonbons, articles de Purvis of the flimsier kinds, 


cakes made 
bons. 
artificial flowers, and an extraordinary profusion of lamps form 
the chief stock-in-trade of these little shops. 
them gambling on a brisk scale is going on; a brazen tray, 


In almost all of 


with a mysterious wheel of fortuue in its centre, is revolving 
undera glare of light, eagerly watched by an expectant crowd, and 
presided over by a trim, grey-gowned, sharp-eyed woman, with 


much be-ringed brown hands, while a man in velveteen, with a fur 


. . . a 
cap, busily and with fluent speech dispenses to the fortunate win. 


ners the trumpery “ prizes,” as they declare themselves, Gandy 
pipes are in great favour, fusee-boxes and remarkably insecure- 
looking purses come next; while sticks of sugar-barley, with 
“crackers ”’ at the end, to be playfully exploded on casual backs 
in the crowd, are du dernier chic. The vendors are most] y men 
and women of careworn appearance, and one wonders how 
they can sustain the fatigue of incessant vociferation and 
persuasion for so many hours. Children mounted on the backs 
of their fathers are good customers for the mirlitons, which are 
more ornamental and less distracting than the penny whistle, 
that used to be irresistible to the British child at a fair; ang 
red Easter-eggs are sold by thousands, and calmly eaten by the 
multitude,—as, indeed, they are eaten “around” in the quarter 
for two or three days. Heaped up in huge red-and-black fire. 
wood-baskets, the red eggs add their tribute of colour to the 
general brilliancy. 

In the morning, when the scene, but lately one of crowd and 
noise, is quiet and deserted by all, except the people of the Fair, 
the casual visitor may get glimpses of a strange kind of life, 
and many curious industries. Of course, it would not do to 
look inquisitive; an air of purposeless gobemoucherie is the 
best to assume, as one strolls through the lanes of booths 
and stalls, and lingers on the wide “ Place,” where, as yet, the 
shows are closed, and the saltimbanque people are polishing up 
themselves and their appliances for the day. The population 
of the caravans, drawn up in close ranks behind the long line 
of theatres, are mostly at their breakfast,—some in the open 
air, some seated on the step-ladder, which in travelling is 
slung beneath the vehicle; the women in clean striped jackets and 
white caps, the men, as a rule, untidy and lounging of aspect, 
The women look brisk and business-like already, the men look 
tired. They will pick up presently, and set all the fun of 
the Fair as much agog as ever. Can there be any life so 
wearisome as the constant providing of provocatives to un- 
meaning laughter for the multitude? Only conceive what it 
must be to pass one’s whole existence in the superintendence 
of a merry-go-round, to the unremitting grind of the ambula- 
tory musical instruments of the period! Yet, on the whole, 
if hard-faced and hollow-eyed, these svltimbanque people are 
a cheerful-looking community; and they have a prosperous 
appearance, at least such samples of them as one sees at the 
Ginger-bread Fair, which is, perhaps, the most representative 
gathering of them to be witnessed anywhere. ‘They are 
ugly, with the ugliness of raddled faces constantly exposed to 
coarse light; and the children, who must be mysteriously stowed 
away during the night in places like draped pigeon-holes—for 
the living-space, which includes kitchen and all, attached to each 
booth is a curiosity of littleness—are somewhat wizened, and 
singularly quiet. One infant mountebank, who was perched 
upon an invalided hobby-horse, temporarily off duty, and held a 
large bowl of hot coffee on his sharp little knees, while he 
steeped thin pieces of bread in the cheering beverage, and sub- 
sequently ate them with businesslike despatch, keeping all the 
time his keen eyes on a woman who was taking up some dropped 
stitches, threatening a “run” in the small maillot which he was 
presently to don, struck the present writer as the most elderly 
personage of the assembly. Doubtless, he could estimate the 
resources of the crowd, and foresee the results of the “ parade” 
to anicety. The sagacity of that child’s glance reminded one 
of the immortal raven “ Grip,” and to see him dismount from 
the hobby-horse, briskly put away his coffee-bow] and spoon, and 
immediately betake himself to practising his little feats, con- 
torting his small legs and twisting his small arms about, witha 
countenance of unmoved gravity, was a curious and nota joyful 
spectacle ; for the creature was probably about four years old, 
and looked as if he had had himself upon his own mind since 
the first hour of his life. Culinary and household operations 
are going on, well in advance of the business day; there 1s 
much trundling of mops, whisking of brooms, scrubbing of pots 
and pans—such small ones, and so cunningly fitted into odd 
little racks and stands—a general dull glare of the portable 
stoves, in which a handful of braise accomplishes sur- 
prising results, much airing of beds and counterpanes, all 
these articles looking impossibly too large for the spaces from 
which they are temporarily withdrawn. A curious air of packing- 
up pervades the scene, and indeed, the moment any one has done 
with the implement he or she has been using, it is rapidly 
cleaned, and put away into nooks of which it is impossible to get 
The wild-beast shows are shrouded from view by 
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stout tarpaulin, and there is nothing to be seen, except some 
men with their shirt sleeves turned up, trundling barrows 
and carrying pails in the direction of the poor imprisoned 
prutes. One would like to catch a glimpse of the dwarfs in 
their, so to speak, unofficial capacity, out of the horrible little 
cage-houses that hang up at the entrances of several of the 
shows, with windows from which scraps of hands wave and flap 
jn a ghastly manner, as they drop invitations to the crowd to 
pay their sous for a sight of the melancholy freaks of nature 
within. Are the little creatures very weak and miserable, one 
wonders, as one looks at their dangling prisons, and thinks of 
Miss Mowcher. Not one of them is about in the bright, early 
morning—perhaps they are never set free, lest a diminution of 
gous should be the result—and later in the day the present 
writer hears a whisper (but cannot vouch for its truth) that the 
cage-houses have no human tenants at all, and the dwarfs, with 
the waving and flapping hands, are only ingeniously contrived 
puppets, worked from the inside of the theatres. This may be 
so; it is devoutly to be hoped; for under all the tinsel and 
glitter and in the midst of all the noise and excitement of the 
shows, there are horrid suggestions of cruelty and hardship, 
and such an imposition might well count as of the harmless 
kind. The morning advances, the little world of mounte- 
banks is bound to set to work again, early pleasure-seekers, 
taking their holiday by the forelock, begin to muster on 
the Place, the drum-beat and the squeaks of the fifes, 
the grind of the organs, and the click of the machinery 
once more fill the air with sound. Omnibus, railroad, and 
tramway deposit their passengers in the vicinity of the great 
columns, the hobby-horses and the wheels are “at it” again ; 
the caravans are deserted, save by a few old women and some 
lean, patient watch-dogs, the babies are all packed up in the 
red-cotton draped recesses of the stalls and booths; the 
“business end” of all things is uppermost, and the present 
writer takes his leave of the Ginger-bread Fair, as it is getting 
into full swing on its second day, with an extended appreciation 
of the resources of Unfashionable Paris. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

---——~<— - 
THE PUBLICANS AND THE ELECTORS. 
(To THE EpItoR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sirx,—It seems to be taken for granted on all sides that the 
influence of the publican in determining the votes of working- 
men is very great, and if constant repetition established a fact, 
no belief could be more well founded. But, notwithstanding 
the statements and appeals of the leading spokesmen of the 
trade, the circulars of the Defence Association, the Tory posters 
in the public-house windows, and the evident leaning of the 
publican himself during the past seven or eight years, I doubt 
whether he has so much influence as is generally supposed. A 
publican has not only to regard the Government from whom 
he may either expect consideration, or apprehend interference, 
but he has to consult, to some extent, the opinions as well as 
the tactics of his customers, and he is no more likely to coerce 
them with respect to the disposal of their votes, than the barber 
in whose shop the working-man spends some time of every 
week. 

In London and large towns, where in many cases the present 
form of public-house is little else than a drinking-bar, the land- 
lord scarcely comes in contact with his customers, and has, 
therefore, far less influence than he might have in a country 
inn or village ale-house, where, if he be anything of a talker, he 
may exercise his persuasive tongue upon his parlour or smoking- 
room company. After all, the publican’s object is to draw 
custom and make money, and it is as unreasonable to expect 
that he will offend his customers by strongly opposing their 
political predilections, as it is unjust to assume that his 
primary object in going into business is to demoralise his fellow- 
creatures. 

As a careful observer, and a frequent reader of both sides 
of this question, I am as much impressed by the ignor- 
ance and unfairness of those who are constantly making 
attacks upon the brewer and the publican, as I am 
by the short-sighted policy which resists all reform, and 
the foolish talk of those who profess to speak in the interest 
of the trade. “Down with the publican,” is the ery from 
one quarter; from the other comes the cry of the “ Rights of a 
vested interest,” while no effort is made by the wise and well- 





intentioned on both sides to meet together to solve the difficulty. 
The basis on which this could be done would have to be the 
acknowledgment of a certain right, and the concession to a 
principle. In the matter of licensing, for instance, it would Le 
manifestly unfair to take away from a man that for which he 
has paid a large sum of money ; but, on the other hand, it ought 
not to be admitted that the licence has become a freehold, though 
the Legislature has practically sanctioned this view of it. I 
would ask by what right did the original applicant for a licence 
have granted to him by a magistrate, for nothing, a monopoly 
which he could sell the next day for a considerable amount ? It 
is necessary, then, inthe first place, that all future licences should 
be for terms of years, to be paid for according to some well- 
arranged plan; and, in the second place, that the public should 
rezain those licences which are now in existence. The property 
in licences is of such a nature that the difficulties in the way of 
buying them up are almost, if not quite, insuperable; but I 
believe it would be possible, by passing a law to make all exist- 
ing licences certa‘n (except for bad conduct) for a number of 
years—say thirty—to satisfy the present holders, and yet look 
forward to a time when they might be dealt with without doing 
injustice to any individual. It is doubtful whether many 
licences are worth more than thirty years’ purchase ; and there 
would be the great advantage of giving a fixed and definite 
value to what has now a high nominal value, but is rendered 
uncertain by the impossibility of forecasting future legislation by 
popular Parliaments. ‘This is in principle what Mr. Bruce pro- 
posed some years ago; but the term he mentioned (ten years) 
was too short, and without sufficient consideration on either 
side his Bill was vehemently attacked, and too easily aban- 
doned. I will not trespass further upon your space, though 
there is much to be said in favour of seeking a settlement by 
some such means.—I am, Sir, &e., Tr. POR. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SEATS. 

(To THE Epiror OF THK “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—It is not surprising that you should accept in your 
columns any suggestions that may lead to the consideration of 
the true and secure basis on which our representative system 
might be made to rest; but one proposal of your correspondent 
“H.,” in your paper of April 24th, certainly astounded me. He 
suggests that “all towns under 7,000 be disfranchised !” He surely 
cannot be ignorant of the fact that such a rule, applied to the 
United Kingdom, would disfranchise more than two-thirds of 
all the boroughs in Scotland. Between forty and fifty of these 
had, at the last census, less than 7,000 inhabitants ? But your 
correspondent will say, “I am not dealing with Scotland ; there 
True; but why are dif- 


the boroughs are grouped together.” 
ferent and irreconcilable rules to be applied to England and 
Scotland? Why should not England have that benefit of the 
diffused electoral action which has done so much to inspire 
and create in Scotland an enlightened public spirit? In 
a paper read at the Social Science Congress at Man- 
chester last year, and which is now being printed for pub- 
lication, I have named between four and five hundred towns in 
England which ought to have power to return their repre- 
sentatives to the House of Commons, and might readily do so, 
under a reasonable system for gathering the results of the 
judgment and opinion of all who are truly concerned in the 
public welfare. The only departure from the present method 
of grouping which I suggest is that instead of being arbitrarily 
fixed by the electoral law, the boroughs should be allowed to 
group themselves. This would be an arrangement requiring no 
amendment, owing to future changes of the seats of population, 
but would be applicable for all time. Such an alteration of the 
groups would, I think, be hailed by our northern fellow-country- 
men as a valuable improvement.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Tromas Hare. 


UNIVERSITY CONSERVATISM AND LIBERALISM. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPZCTATOR."] 

Sir,—In the Speetutor of last Saturday, attention is called to 
the fact that “ all the Universities return Conservatives, except- 
ing the University of London and the united Universities c! 
Edinbureh and St. Andrew's.” In commenting on this phe- 
nomenon, you indicate the possibility that “the higher educa- 
tion is not, on the whole, a liberalising influence, or else 
liberalising influence is favourable to Toryism.” You finall 
decide, however, that the action of the University graduat 


due to “ caste prejudices.” This may be true to some ext 
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but, in the case of the Universities of Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s, a much more satisfactory explanation is forthcoming. 
An analysis of the voting shows that Mr. Lyon Playfair’s 
majority was due to the Edinburgh graduates, and that in the 
Metropolitan University his majority was 343 in a constituency 
of 3,619. My. Bickersteth’s respectable appearance at the poll 
was due chiefly to the St. Andrew’s graduates. The Tories 
are never weary of saying that “votes should be weighed, as 
well as counted.’ Apply this canon to the present case, Of 
the St. Andrew’s graduates, 810 voted for Mr. Bickersteth. 
Who these 810 are, the following analysis, quoted from the 
Scolsman, will show :— 
1. Voters whose sole qualification consists in the 
Degree of M.D., obtained without any course 
of study at St. Andrew’s, on mere payment 


of certain fees mr wish Pa aE. we §=6886 

2. Ministers of the Church of Scotland va .. 150 
3. Ministers of other Denominations ... one pe 
4, Voters not specified ... sah tls oe ie 
Total for Bickersteth ... ws “BLO 


Tt will be seen that 586, or nearly three-fourths, of these are medi- 
cal men, who have obtained a degree of M.D. at St. Andrew’s, 
without any previous course of study at that University. Who 
are these interesting 586% Do they “brandish the torch of 
Science” at the head of the Medical profession, or are they in 
closer proximity to the tail of that learned body? A cor- 
respondent in the Scotsman, more candid than kind, explains 
that “by far the larger portion is composed of persons who 
have never had any university education at all.’”’ This unami- 
able, but well-informed, person says :— Perhaps the public of 
the United Kingdom are not aware that for many years large 
numbers of medical men, chiefly Licentiates of the London 
Apothecaries’ Society, and practising in English towns, were in 
the habit of resorting to St. Andrew’s for about thiee days, 
where, after some examination and payment of fees, they had a 
degree of M.D. conferred upon them, and returned to their 
respective places of abode. ..... These electors were in no 
respects University men, although they were holders of a Uni- 
versity degree, and the whole thing was regarded as a sort of 
scandal in the medical profession; so that when the Scottish 
Universities’ Act was passed, this proceeding on the part of St. 
Andrew’s University was summarily abolished in all time 
coming, and the authorities thereof were only permitted to 
confer ten medical degrees in the course of each year.” So 
much for Mr. Bickersteth’s St. Andrew’s supporters. I suppose 
ne one will suspect the Licentiates of the London Society of 
Apothecaries of being much burdened with the “ higher educa- 
tion,” even though the Fifeshire University has conferred its 
M.D. upon so many of them 

With regard to the Edinburgh graduates, who gave the 
majority to Playfair, the case is different. They are University 
men, in the proper sense of the word. They study for a definite 
term of years at the University, and are subject to its discipline 
and authority. 
men, many of them of the first rank in medicine and science. 
It is well known that no University in Great Britain furnishes 
so complete and thorough an education in medicine and science 
as that of Edinburgh. The London University is not a teach- 
ing body, but its examinations, like those of Edinburgh, are 
exceedingly severe. 
this country are graduates either of London or Edinburgh. 
Thesame may be said of the most distinguished anatomists and 
physiologists. Whatever, therefore, may be the intluence of 
mere literary culture in disposing men to ‘Toryism, it would 
seem that the higher scientific education leads them very 
decidedly to Liberalism, the two Universities which hold the 
first place in science both returning Liberals by unequivocal 
majorities. The application of scientific methods to polities 
cannot but lead to the gradual elimination of fallacies, and the 
abolition of useless and costly departments. 


A large proportion of these are also medical 


Almost all the most eminent physicians in 


This is the very 
soul of Liberalism. To the advancement of the higher scientific 
education, wise politicians may fearlessly trust. It can bring 
nothing but good to every department of the State.—I 
Sir, &e., 


am, 
M.D., Epin. 


(To THE Eprror oF THE ** SPECTATOR,’’] 
Srr,—With reference to your note on University representa- 
tion, will you allow me to point out that it is the two smaller 
Universities in Scotland that are distinctly Conservative ? 
Liberalism preponderates bothin Edinburgh and in Glasgow,— 
in the former decidedly so. There, Dr. Lyon Playfair had a 





tlt Tees, 
majority of 343, and although he is known to have received 


some Conservative votes, his supporters were in the main 
Liberals. It was Mr. Bickersteth’s majority of 269 in St 
Andrew’s that reduced Dr. Playfair’s net majority to 74, ie 
Edinburgh, Dr. Playfair’s majority was 100 greater than it was 
in 1868. In St. Andrew’s, he had in that year a majority of 19 
so he has lost ground there by 281 votes. ‘ ai 

The case of Glasgow and Aberdeen is in some respects 
The chief difference is, that while the Conservatives are propor- 
tionately as strong in Aberdeen as in St. Andrew’s, the Liberals 
are not so strong in Glasgow as they are in Edinburgh. Ty 
Glasgow, Mr. Asher had a majority of only nineteen; in Aber. 
deen, he was in a minority by 400. The hopeful aspect of thig 
Election has been the growth of the Liberal vote in both Univer- 
sities, especially in Glasgow, where a minority of eighty -eight 
four years ago has been turned into a majority of nineteen now. 
Even in Aberdeen the Liberal vote has increased by 140 since 
1876, while the Conservative vote there has increased by only 
twenty-four. In the two Universities combined, the Conserya. 
tive majority has been pulled down from 604 to 381. 

Not without reason do the two larger Universities complain 
that there is danger of their political sentiments being misrepre- 
sented, by reason of their reactionary yoke-fellows. It has been 
suggested that, on the plea of incompatibility, they might sue 
for divorce. ‘The case of Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s is made 
all the harder (for Edinburgh), because two-thirds of the St. 
Andrew’s constituency consists of graduates who never attended 
the University, but who received their M.D. degrees on paying 
fifty guineas and passing a formal examination. Of Mr, 
Bickersteth’s poll of 810 in St. Andrew’s, 586 were M.D.’s of 
this class, and of these only seventeen are resident in Scotland, 
—I am, &e., M.A., Epiy, 


similar, 





LORD BEACONSFIELD AND THE CONSERVATIVES, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” J 

Sir,—lIt is satisfactory to have one’s actions justified or 
accounted for by such a paper as the Spectator. ‘“ The cynical 
and cruel spirit displayed by the Prime Minister’s Bulgarian 
and Afghan speeches” turned me, a voter for two counties, 
from a Conservative into a Liberal,—and such I hope to remain. 
I feared I was in a minority as a “ humanitarian,” but such 
seems not to be the case.—I am, Sir, &c., VINDEX. 





“DON GARCIA IN ENGLAND.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘*SPECTATOR,’’] 

Sir,--Your critic of my book takes exception to its title. 
“Don Garcia in England,” he says in effect, is as great an 
absurdity as ‘Sir Thompson in Spain” would be, seeing that 
* Don” should always be followed by a Christian name, whereas 
“Garcia’’ is quite a common surname. Upon this your very 
able critic makes really admirable sport of my alleged ignorance. 
He is quite right in both his postulates. “Don,” in Spanish, 
should always be followed by a Christian name, and Garcia” is 
It is, however, a Christian name as well, 
not a very common one, I admit; but, for that very reason, it 
suited my purpose to choose it for a title. 

I am living for the moment beyond reach of my books, or I 
could give a dozen instances of its ancient and of its modern use 
asaChristian name. Garciawasacommon name among therulers 
of the small kingdoms of Northern Spain, and to cite a particular 
instance, Ferdinand the Great left three sons, of whom one had 
Garcia for a Christian name, and is known in history as King 
Garcia of Galicia. In literature my very poor memory will 
supply me with no case in point, except that of a play written 
by Francisco de Rojas, a contemporary of our Milton; but the 
instance may perhaps carry conviction, seeing that, though 
Rojas has no great reputation out of Spain, he deserves to have, 
for he wrote masterpieces which have been greatly borrowed 
from by ingenious dramatists at all times, and notably by 
Searron, Rotrou, and the younger Corneille. In one play, Rojas 
surpassed himself in vigour and in originality, —the very title is 
original. It is certainly the longest and the queerest one that ever 
playwright hit upon,—Del Rey abajo Ninguno y Labrador mas 
Honrado Garcia Castaiar. The hero’s name stands first on the 
list of drainatis persone, as Don Garcia; and for shortness, the 
play is known among Spaniards also as “Don Gareia.” 
Though so great a dramatist as Victor Hugo has not disdained 
to borrow from this splendid drama, and to infuse the very spirit 
of it, and even to transcribe whole scenes from Don Garcia, into 
his play of Hernani, it is clear that Rojas’s drama. is little 


a common surname, 
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known out of Spain, or assuredly so good a littérateur as your 
eritic would have heard of its hero’s name. What a small and 
circumscribed thing is literary fame, after all! 

The question of a name and a title may perhaps not seem a 
very important one to join issue upon, but pray bear in mind 
that such a blunder in limine of my book as I am accused of is 
a serious crime in an author; and if he fails to clear himself of 
his guilt, he must for ever hang the head in a critic’s or a pub- 
lisher’s presence. Yet so patient must we poor authors be 
under the stern despotism of the critic, that I should not ven- 
ture to make this my complaint and rectification, if it were not 
for the well known fairness of the Spectutor and the conspicuous 
ability of your reviewer,—an ability the more conspicuous tome, 
perhaps, from his having found so very much to praise in my 
work. ‘ 

Let me add a last word to this letter. Your critic objects to 
my introducing myself by name among my characters. It is a 
strange thing to do, he says. I go even further, and think it 
would be more than strange, it would be an error in taste and 
judgment, had the name been my own; but it is a nom de plume 
which I used, which I have no intention of publicly exchanging 
for my own, and which I beg that you will now allow me to 
employ in subscribing myself,— c 

GrorGE WINDLE Sanpys. 

Casa do Catulio, Barca de Trofa, Portugal. 





THE ADVANTAGES OF SPECTACLES. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I am one of those unfortunate people who are obliged, 
through shortness of sight, to wear spectacles, and at the same 
time am extremely fond of such games as cricket, fives, 
racquets, &c., all of which require accuracy and quickness of 
vision. The pleasure which I take in these games, and such 
slight proficiency as I have attained, date almost entirely from 
the time when I tirst began to play in spectacles. The wearing 
of spectacles, so far from “ diminishing the desire for activity,”’ 
has, in my case, greatly stimulated it, and at the same time 
made its realisation far more possible. It has twice happened 
to me to have the glasses broken on my face by a ball,—once at 
fives and once at cricket, when playing a moderately fast bowler 
on a bad wicket. In neither case was the damage more serious 
than a slight loss of nerve, a small cut on the cheek bone (due 
to the obnoxious frames of which you speak), and of course the 
annihilation of the spectacles. I venture to think that had I 
taken part in these games without spectacles to the same 
extent that I have with my eyes strengthened and protected by 
aglass shield, the injuries I should have sustained through in- 
ability to see the ball coming would have been both more 
numerous and more severe. If only short-sighted people would 
take for granted that with the help of spectacles they can do 
almost as much as others who have longer sight, I think your 
opinion would change as to the dinner-getting capacity of 
* A SQUIRREL IN SPECTACLEs.” 
M. RENAN ON MORAL PROBATION. 
(To THE EpiToOR OF THE * SPECTATOR.”) 

Sirn,—Will you permit a constant and sympathetic reader of 
your articles on the religious question, to say that the impres- 
sion derived by him from M. Renan’s lecture on Marcus 
Aurelius was, at one point, very different from yours? ‘lo me, 
it seemed that, in avowing his opinion that belief resulting from 
mechanical compulsion, from irresistible demonstration, would 
have no ethical value, he merely expressed his fundamental dis- 
agreement with materialism, virtually assenting to that argu- 
ment in support of the freedom of the will on which you have 
often eloquently insisted. If I had no more choice, in relation 
to belief in God and in duty, than I have in relation to belief in 
the Forty-seventh Proposition of Euclid’s First Book, or in the 
physical fact, or law, of gravitation, then assuredly all moral pro- 
bation would be, for me, impossible. M. Renan’s position I take 
to be none other than the familiar one of Bishop Butler, on the 
rationality of probable evidence. I do not, indeed, undertake 
to say that M. Renan admits so much of the element of certi- 
tude into his conception of ethically meritorious belief as is 
legitimate ; but I think that he may be charitably presumed to 
be not far astray in this matter. His language as to the future 
being ariddle may be objectionable, but when we interpret it 
in the light of the context of his lecture, we find that it may be 
censurable in respect of reverent expression only. He declares, 
with brilliant vehemence of language, that the soul must be 





immortal, and that there must be a God, else Nature were a 
“colossal immorality,” an “ ambuscade;” and if he believes 
this, he can hardly mean more by the riddle of the future than 
that dimness of the far horizon and the filmy cloud, which char- 
acterise even Bible imagery of the spirit world.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Exuis Branpt. 
POPULATION AND REPRESENTATION. 


(TO THE EbIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 





Sir,—I quite agree with your correspondent “ H.” that the 
question of the redistribution of seats is a most important one. 
But I think the inequalities which exist in representation 
would be better illustrated by taking particular constituencies, 
and comparing the number of electors with the number of sit- 
ting Members. For instance, if we look at towns containing 
about 20,000 electors each, we see that the representation is of 
this nature :— 


Constituency. 


London (City) 


Number of Electors, 


Sitting Members. 
22,916 4 


Bradford .., 27,640... ie eit 2 
Bristol 24,994 _ ae ais 2 
Wednesbury 20,815 re “ue 1 


Again, if we arrange according to the number of sitting 
Members, the figures will be as follows :— 
’ 5D 
Constituency. 


Members. Number of Electors. 
» 


tae a? Hackney oes in .. 44,723 
2 aa wat Finsbury ai roe w. =43,756 
2 eee eee Tower Hamlets ... re ... 41,454 
2 ae eee Grantham ms saa sae 2,350 
2 asa ie Durham (City) ... as we §6=«.:- 9, LG 
2 fe ae Sandwich aus Ses .. = 2, O41 
1 Wednesbury 20,845 
1 bre Phi Dudley ... wud 15,138 
: aes i Dewsbury -c aaa .« =10,506 
1 a He Kinsale ... Sea ee Are 197 
1 ; Portarlington ... : tee 142 


Now, | am sure that no one who merely glances at these 
statistics will deny that borough representation requires a most 
careful and complete revision.—I am, Sir, &e., How. W. 


ART. 
——— 
THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 
[FIRST NOTICE. | 





Tne main features of this exhibition, which is a good one, are 
such as usually distinguish the collections of the ‘ Old Society,” 
and need not be dwelt upon at any length, as they are doubt- 
less familiar to most of our readers. ‘They comprise an undue 
proportion of landscape work, an obstinate adherence on the 
part of most of the older members of the Society to the faults 
as well as the excellencies of previous years, a devotion to the 
common-place, both in sentiment, treatment, and natural effect, 
and a tendency to exalt technical skill above all other artistic 
qualifications. 

One might write oneself blind and talk oneself hoarse, with- 
out altering these characteristics, as long as Water-colour 
Societies are constituted and managed in the petty manner 
which is at present universal; and indeed the only result of 
trying to induce the ruling members to be a little less Conserva- 
tive, is to produce a blind irritation far more likely to do harm 
than good. Therefore, it seems to us best, in this article, to 
enter into no protest, such as we have often foolishly made, 
against the low ideals and instructed dullness of the majority of 
the work, but to notice ouly, as briefly as may be, the chief 
pictures of interest in the exhibition, saying a few words here 
and there upon the more notorious failings of those members 
whose skill, or whose age, has gained them sufficient reputation 
to render their works likely to be taken as exainples of merit; 
and upon the excellencies of the productions of younger mem- 
bers, upon whose names the seal of public approval has not yet 
been firmly set. The average work of the better known men, 
and the utterly bad work of the unknown men, we shall in this 
article omit from notice. 

Making our observations then, for convenience-sake, in the 
same order in which the pictures are hung, we find the first 
work which comes within our definition is the “ Half-way 
Home” of Mr. Thorne Waite, a landscape, with figures both 
in the foreground and distance, the title being taken from two 
peasant girls, who are resting by the side of the road on the 
way home. This is a landseape such as may be seen in almost 
any of our Counties, of a meadow or two, a corn-fic ld in the 
distance, two or three strageline fences, a farm-house, and a 
sky, half cloudy and halt bright. The figures are conventional 
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peasants, with pretty-coloured handkerchiefs and smooth faces ; 
the foreground is rich in colour, with wild-ftlowers and tangled 
grass, softly shadowed by a passing cloud; the corn-field catches 
a gleam of sunlight, and the little figures in the distance are as 
pretty with gleams of bright colour as the artist’s fancy could 
make them. The chief question which the picture suggests to 
us, is one which we suppose we should be blamed for asking, 
namely,—What is the use of it? For it is not exactly nature, 
and yet its merit, such as it is, is the merit of a sketch,—fresh- 
ness of effect; and there is practically no beauty of drawing or 
truth of detail to care for. The figures are graceful enough, 
but are the merest dummies, as far as expression or 
character goes; the landscape is pretty in general effect, 
but the more it is looked at, the less one finds in it of 
any truth which the artist felt the beauty of, or wished to 
explain. In a word, the work is a made-up article, a 
“lump of delight,’ rather sickly in its over-sweetness. 
Pass by this, and by Mr. Thomas Danby’s misty scene 
of the “ Passing of Arthur,’ to Mr. H. M. Marshall’s 
“ Greenwich.” Mr. H. M. Marshall is, we believe, a young 
artist, certainly a laborious and as certainly a clever one, 
though at present he is falling into the same mistake as so 
many young artists make now-a-days, and repeating himself in 
various shades of grey and dusty yellow, because he finds it 
easier to do what he has already done, than to advance in a new 
direction, This picture of Greenwich does not show him at his 
best, for the composition is a little awkward, and the whole 
effect of barges, river, and Hospital a little tame; but look at 
his work a little further on (44), called, “ A Frosty Morning 
in St. James's Park,” and you see the difference at once between 
a@ man painting a true effect, and a composition such as the first 
we have mentioned by Mr. Waite. ‘This picture of St. James’s 
Park is beautiful, because it is true; the “ Half-way Home” 
was pretty, though it was false. But by far the finest work of 
Mr. Marshall’s in this gallery, perhaps the finest work he has 
ever exhibited, is to be found a little further on than his 
“ Misty Morning,” and is called simply, “ Oxford Street.” This 
picture is worthy of careful attention by all visitors to this 
gallery, as it shows with pleasaut plainness that the elements 
of pictorial beauty are to be found in the scenes which sur- 
round us on every side, and which are passed by with 
unnoting or disdainful eyes by too many of our painters. 
To show Oxford Street, with its ordinary traffic and 
atmosphere, as a _ beautiful thing, is no mean _ achieve- 
ment, especially when it is gained by no exaggeration of 
any truth, and no addition for the sake of picturesqueness. 
Here the secret lies, as George Eliot says, in no beauty of pro- 
portion, but in that of deep human sympathy. No one who had 
not felt the life of the streets, with its thousand dramas, to be 
a worthy subject for an artist’s power, would have painted as 
Mr. Marshall has done the pictures of “ Grey London,” of which 
“ Oxford Street” is the best specimen. Another example of an 
effect in which truth has been sacrificed to prettiness is to be found 
in the “ Worcester Cathedral” of Mr. Collingwood Smith (19), 
where the trees have been painted in one light and the cathe- 
dral in another, so that the effect is much as if some demented 
pyrotechnist were burning red lights in front of the sacred 
edifice on a bright summer morning. One of the most ambitious 
works in this gallery is Mr. Birket Foster’s “ Venice from 
the Giudesca” (24), though perhaps it is as untrue to the 
general colour and facts of the scene, as a good draw- 
ing by a skilful artist well could be. It is a bright  pic- 
ture, dotted about in every direction with spots of pure 
colour and white. Multitudes of small figures, fishing-boats, 
fruit-sellers, buildings, gondolas, and clouds are all piled 
together in the most artistic fashion. But you look at the 
buildings, and you see that they are all much the same colour ; 
the dark red campanile of San Giorgio is, for instance, the 
same as the lighter-coloured brick one in the Piazza of 
St. Mark; and you look at the gondolas, and you sce 
they are purple above and brown below, instead of black; 
and you look at the clouds, and you see they are a mass of nasty 
little conventional niggles; and lastly, you look at the water, 
and you find it to be that peculiar, deep, misty blue which is 
very pretty, but which is wholly unlike the character of the 
Venetian lagoons. The whole thing is “falsely true,” like 
Lancelot’s honour; its details are all carefully and cleverly 
drawn, itis elaborately composed, but there is neither truth to 
the character of the city, nor the atmosphere, nor the general 
colouring. All beautiful things are there,—towering domes, 








slender campaniles, transparent sea, fruit, flowers, bright-hued 
sails, and busy picturesque sailors, but the one truth which 
the commonest faithful sketch from nature has, is wantine 
The work is like a bonnet “confectioned;” it has not, 


as Emerson puts it, “grown, as grows the grass.” Let us 
go on. Mr. Alfred Newton’s “Mountain Pass” is un. 


doubtedly a very beautiful picture, though the elements of 
its loveliness are only such a rocky glen as one may see con- 
stantly in our own Lake Country, the hills half-covered with 
mist, but here and there catching glimpses of the sunlight ; 
a rough, grand effect of light and shadow, such as throws most 
water-colour landscape-painting into the shade. We can only 
thank Mr. Newton for it, and hope that he will give us plenty 
more of the same kind. ‘“'The Month of Roses,” by Mr, 
J. Parker, a servant with her pashing-pail under her 
arm, looking at a tree of white roses, which stands at 
the - kitchen-door. This is a poor picture in colouring, 
and little attractive at first sight, but not without a touch 
of kindly feeling that makes it worth mentioning. Mr, 
F. Brewtnall’s “ Honeymoon ”’—-another libel upon Venetian 
colouring—represents the happy couple in a gondola, being 
punted along one of the small canals in Venice. If there is one 
thing in Venice which is more noticeable than another, it is the 
peculiar beauty of the broken tints of yellow, orange, crimson, 
purple, and all shades of red which are found in the brickwork 
of the houses immediately above the marble or stone founda- 
tions, all of which tints have been reduced by Mr. Brewtnall 
into a dull, dirty red; nor is there anything in the figures either 
of the gondolier or the happy pair to atone for the rest of the 
picture. Mr. Brewtnall seems to have painted his Venice in the 
atmosphere of London, not Italy. Fortunately, this is not the 
artist’s only example; he sends (No. 67) another, called 
“Dreams,” which is good enough to redeem its hackneyed 
subject,—a young lady in crimson gazing into the fire, in 
front of which she sits, with her feet on the fender. This is 
a very pleasant picture, full of imaginative feeling and very 
carefully painted, the fire-light on the dress being excessively 
good, as is the girl’s face. Mr. Walter Duncan’s “ Legend of 
the Mountain ” is noticeable, as one of the few figure pictures in 
this gallery which attempt to tella story. It isa monk, in white 
robe, standing in front of a knight and man-at-arms, telling 
them the legend of the mountain, which is seen mist-covered 
in the background. ‘The knight’s armour is very care- 
fully painted, and the faces of all the actors in the scene 
characteristic. Mr. Duncan’s second contribution, “ Dear Lady 
Disdain,” we were so unfortunate as to overlook. Miss Clara 
Montalba has once more, metaphorically speaking, her “ foot 
upon her native heather,” which means in plain words that she 
has returned to Venetian subjects, and perhaps on the whole has 
returned the stronger for the time she spent in London. Cer- 
tainly her work has never been so delicate, if it has ever been 
as strong, as we find it in this exhibition, and her Academy 
picture this year shows a marked advance in the same direc- 
tion. Mr. Lamont’s “ Bell-ringers,” the finished study for his 
picture at Burlington House, is, as has been usual of late 
with this artist, more clever than beautiful. It is full of a 
certain hard picturesqueness, but the figures are ungraceful, 
and we fear we must say uninteresting, and the tavern back- 
ground is quite unnecessarily ugly. The whole picture seems 
to suffer from want of gradation of colour and a certain arti- 
ficiality of effect. Mr. 8. P. Jackson sends crowds of lands capes, 
about twenty, remarkable only for a certain uniformity of 
evening effect and carefully-finished smoothness of painting. 
It is difficult to understand how any small exhibition so 
crowded for space as is this Society, can afford room to 
hang in prominent positions large quantities of work of 
such very inferior merit as this of Mr. Jackson's. Not 
to dwell upon its deficiencies of colour, its lack of subject 
and interest, and its uniform dullness, it should be noticed that 
the very little drawing there is in the pictures is of singularly 
poor quality. Look, for instance, at this “Summer Evening 
on the Thames,” and the drawing of the boughs and trees. A 
better name for the composition would have been “ The 
Paradise of Snakes,” for the place looks snaky, and the 
boughs rows of serpents striking their heads out of the 
trees. A little consideration for the interests of the ex- 
hibition, if not for the claims of good work over bad, should 
prevent the Committee from placing such pictures as these 
upon the line, and hanging Albert Goodwin’s delicately beauti- 
ful drawings either as high as the ceiling or as low as the floor. 
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Mr. Thomas J. Watson is, we believe, a new exhibitor in 
this Society, and will prove a decided gain to it. His 
works have none of the washy prettiness of, such artists as 
Callow, Collingwood Smith, and Richardson, none either of the 
smooth pasty appearance caused by the wanton use of unneces- 
sary body-colour. The subject—landscape—is treated in a broad, 
and if we may use the word, dignified manner, a little sombre, 
perhaps, in gene ral effect, and the artist seems a little dull to 
the more vivid colours of nature, but as far as it goes the work 
is true, not something that “never was on land or sea,” 
the dull abortion of an artist’s brain. It is curious to notice 
that in Mr. Watson’s first picture in this exhibition, called 
« Autumn Leaves,” the one concession he has made to con- 
yevtional artistic practice goes far to spoil his picture. This 
concession is the introduction of a brilliant crimson handker- 
chief, tied round the head of the servant who is sweeping up 
the “ autumn leaves.” 

We now come to the work of Mr. J. W. North, an artist of 
artists, whose very faults are refreshing, in such company as 
surrounds him at this Society, for the faults are chiefly an over- 
prodigality of detail, a somewhat unrestrained luxuriance of 
colour, and a fancy, perhaps too little accustomed to set any 
limits upon its wanderings, or submit to any restraint in its 
exercise. The three works by Mr. North sent to this gallery 
are, we confess, a revelation of the artist’s power such as we had 
never expected. It may be that as one lives with an old side- 
board, or other piece of accustomed furniture, never thinking of 
its beauty, but only of its use, and one day a friend comes and 
admires it for the latter, not the former, merit, and opens our 
eyes to the fact that we have been possessed of a beautiful thing 
for a long time without knowing it,—it may be, we say, in a 
somewhat similar manner that we had grown blind from custom 
to the peculiar originality and beauty of Mr. North’s work, and 
that accident has opened our eyes. For whatever reason, blind 
we have been; and we confess it with some shame, but with a 
little mean pleasure that we have discovered our mistake before 
the public have found it out. In our next article, we propose to 
describe the characteristics of this artist’s work more or less in 
detail, and to conclude our notice of this exhibition, which 
we may here say generally is, upon the whole, one of unusual 
interest. 





BOOKS. 


pare een 
MR. GOLDWIN SMITH’S “ COWPER.’* 

In his little book on Cowper, Mr. Goldwin Smith is both too 
brief and too apologetic. He does not say as much as might 
fairly have been said of Cowper’s ease, grace, and simplicity, 
and the great impression made upon English literature by the 
naturalness of his manner, and the mingled playfulness and 
melancholy of his life. And what he does say is too apologetic. 
In a passage of no little beauty, in which he closes this far too 
brief essay upon Cowper, Mr. Goldwin Smith strikes what he 
evidently regards as the key-note of his estimate of the poet :— 

“ Any one whose lot it is to write upon the life and works of 
Cowper must feel that there is an immense difference between the 
interest which attaches to him, and that which attaches to any one 
among the far greater poets of the succeeding age. Still, there is 
something about him so attractive, his voice has such a silver tone, 
he retains, even in his ashes, such a faculty of winning friends, that 
his biographer and critic may be easily beguiled into giving him too 
high a place. He belongs to a particular religious movement, with 
the vitality of which the interest of a great part of his works has 
departed, or is departing. Still more emphatically and in a still more 
important sense does he belong to Christianity. In no natural 
strugele for existence would he have been the survivor, by no natural 
process of selection would he ever have been picked out as a vessel 
of honour. If the shield which for eighteen centuries Christ by his 
teaching and his death has spread over the weak things of this world 
should fail, and might should again become the title to existence and 
the measure of worth, Cowper will be cast aside as a specimen of 
despicable infirmity, and all who have said anything in his praise will 
be treated with the same scorn.” 
Now, of that estimate, we should say that it is at once too 
low in tone as regards Cowper’s natural gifts, and too emphatic 
in its implied assertion that the genius of Cowper is one of 
“those weak things of the world ” for which Christianity fosters a 
special sympathy. Cowper’s natural gifts were by no means 
slender or unremarkable, even in a literature so rich as the 
English; and so far as we can understand and enjoy Cowper's 
genius, it is much less his humility, much less the aptitude for 





* English Men of Letters. Edited by John Morley. Cowper. By Goldwin Smith, 
London; Macmillan and Co, 





doing God’s will (to which St. Paul refers when he says that 
the weak things of the world are intended by the divine will to 
confound the mighty), than Cowper’s quickness of eye, brightness 
of fancy, playfulness of feeling, and finish of thought,—qualities 
eminently calculated to please the world,—which have given 
him the place he holds in English literature. Undoubtedly, 
there are passages, and passages of uncommon beauty, in 
Cowper’s poems, which he could not have written, if he had not 
been also a very religious-minded man. But even in these 
passages there would be little to attract, without literary gifts 
which are certainly not conferred upon a man by any religious 
belief whatever. 

We should have supposed that Cowper owes more to his 
malady, and the fascination which the melancholy seclusion 
of one so playful as well as graceful, has had for the minds of 
his readers, than either to his natural goodness or his religious 
humility. His long retirement, his simple habits, his favourite 
spaniel, his tame hares, his devotion to Mrs. Unwin, atid his 
intervals of melancholia, have no doubt done much to engrave 
his figure on the minds of Englishmen; but even so, they 
would hardly have rated him as high as they have done, 
were not there something very striking in the contrast between 
these simple and somewhat sad-coloured tastes, and the grace 
and playfulness of a style which—as it is illustrated at least in 
his correspondence—has never been surpassed in English litera- 
ture. Mr. Goldwin Smith seems to us to make much too little 
of the beauty and vivacity of those exquisite letters. He praises 
them, of course, and selects some very good specimens for his 
readers. But he hardly seems to see that it was the classical 
ease, purity, and humour, best of all exemplified in his letters, 
which made Cowper’s poetry so charming, and his mind and 
character itself a gem unique in our history and literature. In 
some of his very earliest verse, Cowper declares to a friend of 
his (Robert Lloyd) :-— 

“ For thou art born sole heir and single 
Of dear Mat Prior’s easy jingle.” 
But that is hardly trne. Cowper himself had in him a large 
share of the ease and liveliness which he envied so much in 
Prior; and he understood the peculiar mixture of bright nar- 
rative with genial sarcasm which goes to make what are now 
called “ society verses,” as well as any English poet who ever 
wrote. A great part of the world has forgotten to whom we owe 
the well-known lines, for instance, against too much familiarity 
in friendship :— 
“Tt is not timber, lead, and stone, 
An architect reqnires alone 
To finish a great building ; 
The palace were but balf complete, 
Could he by any chance forget 
The carving and the gilding. 


? 


The man who hails you ‘Tom’ or ‘ Jack, 
And proves by thumping on your back 
His sense of your great merit, 

Is such a friend that one had need 

Be very much his friend, indeed, 

To pardon or to bear it.” 

It seems to us that Cowper’s clear insight into the good and 
bad manners of the world, his lucid good-sense, and lively manner 
of expressing that good-sense, is far too much overlooked in 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s estimate of the shy religious poet. ‘Thus, 

5 
the depreciation of Cowper as a social censor by Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, only because he made exceptions in all his censures in 
favour of his friends, appears to us to go a great deal beyond 
the mark :— 

“ No man was ever less qualified for the office of a censor ; his judg- 
ment is at once disarmed, and a breach in his principles is at once 
made, by the slightest personal influence. Bishops are bad ; they are 
like the Cretans, evil beasts and slow-bellies ; but the bishop whose 
brother Cowper knows is a blessing to the Church. Deans and canons 
are lazy sinecurists, but there is a bright exception in the case of 
the Cowper who held a golden stall at Durham. Grinding India is 
criminal, but Warren Hastings is acquitted, because he was with 
Cowper at Westminster. Discipline was deplorably relaxed in all 
colleges, except that of which Cowper’s brother a Fellow. Pluralities 
and resignation bonds, the grossest abuses of the Church, were per- 
fectly defensible in the case of any friend or acquaintance of this 
Church reformer. Bitter lines against Popery, inserted in The Task, 
were struck out, because the writer had made the acquaintance of 
Mr. and Mrs. Throckmorton, who were Roman Catholics. Smoking 
was detestable, except when practised by dear Mr. Bull. Even gam- 
bling, the blackest sin of fashionable society, is not to prevent Fox, 
the great Whig, from being a ruler in Israel.” 

Now that, of course, so far as the facts go, is true enough, but 

it does not in the least prove that Cowper was unfitted for the 
, : : : “ 

sort of lively censure which his verse so often embodies. That 
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Cowper could not bear to blame in a friend what he blamed in 
any one who was nota friend, shows that he was not a very stern 
moralist; but it does not at all show that his clear sense and 
lively fancy did not fit him to see what it was that chiefly 
required assailing in society, and how amendment might be 
brought about. Mr. Goldwin Smith passes a truer and wiser 
judgment on Cowper’s real sagacity, when speaking, later on, 
of his remarkable political sanity :— 

“Cowper, we have said, always remained in principle what he had 
been born, a Whig, an unrevolutionary Whig, an ‘Old Whig’ to 
adopt the phrase made canonical by Burke. 

’Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 

Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume, 

And we are weeds without it. All constraint 

Except what wisdom lays on evil men 

Is evil. 
‘The sentiment of these lines, which were familiar and dear to Cobden, 
is tempered by judicious professions of loyalty to a king who rules in 
accordance with the law. At one time, Cowper was inclined to regard 
the Government of George III. as a repetition of that of Charles L, 
absolutist in the State and reactionary in the Church; but the pro- 
gress of revolutionary opinions evidently increased his loyalty, as it 
did that of many other Whigs, to the good Tory King. We shall 
presently see, however, that the views of the French Revolution itself 
expressed in his letters are wonderfully rational, calm, and free from 
the political panie and the apocalyptic hallucination, both of which 
we should rather have expected to find inhim. He describes himself 
to Newton as having been, since his second attack of madness, ‘an 
extramundane character with reference to this globe, and though not 
a native of the moon, not made of the dust of this planet.’ The 
Evangelical party has remained down to the present day non-political, 
and in its own estimation extramundane, taking part in the affairs of 
the nation only when some religious object was directly in view. In 
speaking of the family of nations, an Evangelical poet is of course a 
preacher of peace and human brotherhood. He has even in some 
lines of Charity, which also were dear to Cobden, remarkably antici- 
pated the sentiment of modern economists respecting the influence of 
Free-trade in making one nation of mankind.’’ 
Surely of a man who could be so described, even if you are 
obliged to qualify your praise of his sense by ascribing it in some 
degree to his “ extramundane” character, it is a great blunder 
to speak as if some people at least might, without any very 
culpable error on their own part, mistake him for a fool. In 
one passage, for instance, Mr. Goldwin Smith says of a letter 
of Cowper’s to John Newton, that he wrote “in a style which 
showed that though he was sometimes mad, he was not a fool.’ 
We should say that any one who could have mistaken Cowper 
for a fool, would have been so utterly destitute of insight as 
rather to deserve the epithet himself. His letters are full of 
shrewdness, as well as tenderness and vivacity. If any one who 
has read the letter given by Mr. Goldwin Smith on the morality 
or immorality of the use of rouge by women, could think of 
Cowper’s judgment as anything but a very keen as well as sober 
judgment, we should esteem very little what he might think 
either of Cowper, or any one else. 

And even as regards Cowper’s pietism, Mr. Goldwin Smith 
is far too apologetic, and insists far too much this 
as a unique and repelling element in his poetry. That 
Cowper was a very religious man, we all know. That 
he spent a good deal more of his time in formal reli- 
gious exercises than has been at all common with pocts, 
not, like Keble, religious teachers 
But that there is anything 
religious belief, we entirely deny. 
passages in “ The Task” are amongst the finest of his produe- 
tions. One or two even of his hymns are fine poetry, as well 
as full of pure devotional feeling. There is always the ease 
and freedom of true culture in Cowper’s modes of speech. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith himself absolves him completely from the charge of 
unctuousness, The directness and simplicity of amind which goes 
straight to the point, and expresses the exact shade of feeling 
from which he writes, whether that be approved by conventional 
piety or not, make the great charm of his letters. And it is just 
the same even when he does touch religious subjects. He touches 
them as one who thinks and feels on such things for himself, 
and never disguises from himself what it is that he does think 
or feel. We do not see that there is anything to be excused in 
the matter. Cowper’s religion was, after all, his own, and not 
John Newton’s, And it made a very essential part in the fresh- 
ness aud reality of his character. Of course, no one would 
think for a moment of comparing the poetry of Cowper, 
as a poet must always take a comparatively modest position in 
our literature, with the poetry of Milton which is almost its 
greatest ornament. But this we will say, that Cowper's 
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themselves, is also true. 
sanctimonious or morbid about his 


One or two of the religious 
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religious character is expressed in a very much fresher and less 
conventional fashion even in his verse, than Milton's religious 








—_____.. 
character ever is. Indeed, the charm of Cowper consists in just 
that ease, simplicity, and freedom of which Milton has not 
got a trace. But Cowper will not live chiefly in his verse, 
Were it not for his prose, and the inimitable picture it has en- 
graved on the imagination of England of the alternately dejected 
and lively spirit of the poet himself, his would never have been 
a great name in our literature, whereas Milton’s prose, and 
the impression it has produced of the grandiosity and arti- 
fiviality of the writer’s mind, when not engaged in its highest 
task, are mere take-offs from the extraordinary grandeur of Mil- 
ton’s verse. It seems to us that Mr. Goldwin Smith has 
treated Cowper too little as a character, too little as a letter. 
writer, too little as a man, and too much as a poet. Much of 
his poetry is very charming, but its charm is really greatest as 
illustrative of his letters and his life, while no judicious critic 
would say that the charm of his letters and his life consists 
chiefly in the illustration they supply of his poetry. 

With these deductions, Mr. Goldwin Smith’s little book is 
graceful and pleasant enough; but there are a few curious 
blunders in the style. What, for instance, can he mean by say- 
ing (p. 5),—‘* As we see from one of Cowper’s letters, it was a 
coarse scepticism which desired to be buried with its hounds 2?” 
What are the hounds of Scepticism ? And how can Scepti- 
cism desire to be buried with them ? 





MR. SENIOR’S “CONVERSATIONS.” * 
“Tur influence of commercial considerations upon literary 
form,” would be an interesting and profitable subject of specula- 
tion, had we but time to pursue it. As, however, our immediate 
purpose is to review a book, and not to write an essay, we will 
confine ourselves to observing that we do devoutly wish that 
editors and publishers would not insist upon diluting what 
might be the matter of one good volume into two less good 
ones. ‘l'o tell the truth, we believe the “trade” are generally 
the tempters, and the writers the tempted. In the book before 
us, for example, we can scarcely believe that the editor, who has 
shown such masculine self-restraint in her admirably brief in- 
troductions and notes, was not fully aware that quite half of 
what she was printing tended to mar the effect of the rest. 
We are all glad to read reliable reports of the ‘ conversation 


of distinguished persons,” so long as they are talking 
of the great events in which they live and move, but 


we do not care to have the well-known opinions of a 
writer like M. Renan, reproduced in a form which robs them of 
all their literary charm, nor ar to listen to Mr. Senior’s not 
very original remarks upon the Norman cathedrals, or to learn 
the effect of the hot weather at Lausanne upon the health of 
Lady Erle. Editors might surely reflect that the lasting value 
of a collection of this kind will be as material for the social and 
political history of the time to which it relates, and that the 
miserable men predestined to be the Macaulays of the Victorian 
epoch will have quite enough to do, without wasting their time 
over mere “ padding.” Think of the tons of newspapers which 
the poor wretches must wade through ; of the provincial Press, 
the “ weeklies,” and worst of all, the magazines and reviews, in 
numbers numberless, giving all the views of this viewy age! 
When, then, the student of a buried literature turns from 
Hansard and the “society” novel to Mr. Senior for 
relief, we trust that he will have a second edition at 
hand, of just half the size of the first. In the edition 
of the future, too, he will not have to remark (as he 
might possibly do in that on which we are now engaged), 
that (sic) is odd misprint for “ inciv- 
isme” to occur twice in the same page, that a “ maron” is a 
very different thing from a and that “ noblesse de 
la robe” is a common English mistake for “ noblesse de robe.” 
But whatever his criticisms, of one thing we may be well 
assured, that he will remain grateful to Mr. Senior for much and 
varied information on subjects of the deepest and most vital 
importance in the history of France and of the world. It will 
not, it is true, be the more political dialogues which will mainly 
attract him, for the chief use of these will be to illustrate the 
profound ignorance of the immediate future in which even the 
ablest thinkers and most active politicians habitually live, It 
is on the social questions, on the constitution and tendencies 
of the Church and of the Army, on the classes from which the 
pr iests: and the recruits are drawn, on the causes which make 


* incivicisme ” an 


“marron,” 


* Conversations with Distinguished Seen during the ‘ieiiich Empire, from 1860 to 
1863. By the late Nassau William Senior. Edited by his D: wughter, Mrs, M. C. 
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the French noble idle, and the French peasant industrious, that 
the present writer has found Mr. Senior most instructive. 

It is curious just now to see how fully statesmen and thinkers 
who cannot for a moment be suspected of any religious bias, 
were agreed as to the political value of the French Church, * You 
Protestants are mistaken,” cries Cousin, “if you think that the 
destruction of Roman Catholicism will produce a purer or a more 
yational Christianity. ..... We shall shake off the Pope, and 
with the Pope we shall shake off religion. And then what will 
restrain us, except mere legal or military force?” “If they” 
(the French people), says M. de Beaumont, the friend and fel- 
low-worker of the great de Tocqueville, ‘‘ cease to be Catholics, 
they will cease to be Christians. ..... if our peasants lose 
their religion, they will become savages. It is their only re- 
straint, their only intellectual exercise. Their intercourse with 
the priest alone raises them above barbarism.” So, too, Thiers, 
more tersely,—‘ If France is not Catholic, she will be atheistic.” 
And Lamartine, speaking on the same subject, gives us a yet 
more curious glimpse of the real attitude of ordinary French- 
men towards the Church,—* Those who think that France is 
irreligious are mistaken,” he says. ‘The towns are irreligious, 
especially aris ; that is to say,the men are irreligious, the women 
are not; and there is no country in which they have such influence.” 
We have heard a good deal in English newspapers about the 
alliance between “the sacristy and the barrack-room”’ in the 
interests of despotism. Let us see what Mr. Senior’s friends 
have to tell us on the subject. “The Army,” says M. Guizot, 
“is the only body that has freedom, or that preserves any free- 
dom for the others. Soldiers have leisure, they live together, 
many of them read, all talk, they have political opinions and 
convictions, they are drawn from the soundest portion of our 
population,—the small farmers, or, as we call them, peasants. 
They are proud of their profession, but not slaves to it; for 
every one hopes that as soon he has paid his debt to his country 
he shall return to his parents, and his cottage, and his fiancée.” 
General Changarnier uses almost the same words, in contrasting 
the conscript with the voluntary recruits :—‘'They (the vem- 
plagants) are the pests of the army; they suffer ten times as 
many punishments as are inflicted on the conscripts, and 
degrade the service. The conscript who serves unwillingly, 
who parts in tears from his family, from his cwré, and 
from his jiaweée, who hates garrison life, and counts every 
day till his return, makes by far the best soldier. He 
carries his virtues into the Service, feels that he is paying 
his debt to his country, is proud to think that he is 
paying it faithfully, and despises his comrade the remplagant 
asamercenary. France is rather guerridve than militaire. We 
like war as a means of satisfying our vanity and our ambi- 
tion...... But it is a small minority, and that the worst 
minority, of our prolétaires that wishes to serve.” 

Trochu’s judgment is exactly the same :—“ In our own [army },” 
he says, “the best troops are the infantry of the line, taken 
from the plough. 'They are sober, docile, brave, proud of their 
country and of their profession, and though anxious to return 
to their friends and their little properties, perform zealously 
their duties.” And these were the men who, as we were over 
and over again solemniy warned, were the standing enemies of 
contitutional liberty in France and of an abiding peace in 
Europe, these very men, drawn from “ the soundest portion of our 
population,” and who, admirable soldiers though they were, had 
in their own persons experienced the bitterness of the Imperial 
tyranny. For the conscription of the Empire was very dif- 
ferent from the conscription of the Republic. It was a tax, as 
M. de Beaumont well deseribes it, “ which ruined the poor, and 
was not felt by the rich.” “Tf,” said that gentleman to Mr. 
Senior, “ one of my sons were taken, it would cost me £80, and 


. 2 ’ . 200, ° x. | 
I should be free for ever. ‘l'o one of my tenants, £80 is a year’s 
income. He must pinch himself for years to raise it. To a! 
labourer, it is a fabulous sum. He never has possessed or | 


will possess a quarter of it. He gives, instead of it, the six best | 
years of his life, often his life itself... ... Those only who | 


live in the country as I do, live familiarly with the country peo- 
ple, know what are its horrors. If a peasant or farmer com- 
plains, he is sent to prison, perhaps to Cayenne. ..... In the 
country, at least in my province of Sarthe, the horror of war is 
indescribable.”’ Oddly enough, the only war really dreaded at 
this time was a war with England. Prussia was indeed ocea- 


sionally mentioned, but to most Frenchmen she was still the | 


Prussia of 1805. The new kingdom of Italy was an object of 
far deeper mistrust than the Power which in a few short years 


was to inflict on France the most terrible and crushing defeat 
in the annals of modern war. 

From the army to the owvriers the transition is unhappily 
but too familiar. We have a couple of interesting conversations 
with men of this class. The first was a shoemaker, a friend of 
M. Jules Simon’s, and told Mr. Senior that he and his fellows 
were all Republicans, declaring, however, at the same time, that 
“ Socialism, if it were possible, would be the worst of tyrannies.” 
He admitted that there was much truth in the prevalent belief that 
the Republicans cared more for equality than for liberty. “ But.” 
he added, “ celni-ci is giving to us a political education. He is 
showing to us that there may be an equality of weakness, of 
intolerance, in fact of slavery. He is showing to us that such 
equality is destructive, not only of our dignity as men, but of 
bien-étre as animals. He is showing to us that there can be no 
good government under a despotism, and no prosperity without 
good government.” 

M. Corbon was a wood-carver, and a Republican of another 
type. He had a very pretty idea of the whole theory and prac- 
tise of barricade-making, and had, indeed, fought in the streets 
in the Revolution of *48. He told Mr. Senior “that there was 
much that was good in Socialism,” though mixed, as he impar- 
tially owned, with that alloy of evil which distigures all the 
finest of human conceptions. But we have the testimony of a 
thinker very different from half-educated workmen, as to the 
true nature of the aims and aspirations of the parties which 
divide between them the France of the future. In the utter- 
ances of the speaker discreetly mentioned as “ D. E. F.,”’ every 
reader must from the first recognise the workings of a broad and 
powerful mind, with a definite conception of what true liberty 
is, anc an ardent hope and firm trust in its near advent. “There 
are,” says “ D. E. F.” “ only two important parties in France,— 
the Liberals and the Revolutionists, for the only other large 
party,—that of the servile Legitimists, is powerless. Under 
these two great divisions are comprised many who profess to 
. . Thus, Circourt, Corcelle, and 
Chambrun are Liberals, though Legitimists. 'The Chevaliers, 
Kergorlay, and Drouyn de Lhuys are Liberals, though Imperial- 
ists. The great majority of the Orleanists are Liberals, and 
perhaps half of the Republicans. On the other hand, the 
party which I term ‘revolutionary’ comprises also Legitimists, 
Orleanists, Republicans, and Imperialists. . . . .. The Liberals 
desire law, peace, Constitutional Government. ..... Even 
when they approve of the results of their master’s policy, they 
dislike the means. Many of them are Free-traders, but they 
dislike to have Free-trade forced upon them by a trick... ... 


belong to other parties. 


Hatred of military rule, hatred of an aggressive foreign policy, 
and of a corrupt, despotic, wasteful, irrational administration 
at home, and an earnest desire to control and direct their 
Government, are the bonds which unite all the Liberal party. 
The Revolutionary party wishes for despotism everywhere. It 
wishes France to be despotic abroad, and its ruler to be despotie 
at home. It hates the noblesse, it hates the lawyers, it 
hates the clergy, it hates every superiority of rank, or wealth, or 
education, or refinement.” And then come some sentences as to 
the impending doom of the Empire, which read almost like a pro- 
phesy. “D.E.F.,” too,seems to agree with M. Ampére’s assertion 
that while the Revolutionists are a minority among Frenchmen, 
they are a majority among French politicians. Chevalier, also, 
speaks in terms of strong, but well-deserved reprobation of the 
wicked apathy in politics of the greater part of the people, the 
most unwholesome sien, to our minds, in the political condition 





of France. here are many other pregnant remarks scattered 
through these pages, which would amply illustrate the real 
value of work such as our author did; but our space is limited, 
land we would not readily close our paper without giving a 
specimen of Mr. Senior's humour. We say nothing of the 
grave way in which he reports the very decided opinions of the 
rival Federal and Confederate agents in Paris ; how the Southern 
quietly assured his astonished auditors that “the negro was 
not intended by his Creator for freedom,” and went on to assign 
him his exact place as “ one of the links between the Caucasian 
and the doe;” while the Northern, when asked “what was to 


5? 


become of four million of negroes, ignorant and_ helpless, 


suddenly set adrift?’ replied, “That is a question which 
we choose not to examine;” but we think the following 
stories are delicious. The first is political, and doubtless 
} apocryphal, but it is too good to be readily forgotten. 
| When King Jéréme was dying, his son, the present Prince 
Napoleon, insisted on seeing him, though Dr. Rayer, the 
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physician in attendance, assured him that the King was too far 
gone to know him. “ Ah,” said the King, as the Prince came 
in, “te voila, mon brave!” “Je vous ai bien dit,” added the 
doctor, “ qu’il ne yous reconnaitrait pas.” Our second story 
deals with the heroes of 1848. On March 24th in that famous 
year, M. de Loménie found himself marching with the mob on 
the Tuileries. The citizens were very oddly armed, some with 
real guns and swords wrested from the soldiers, others with 
weapons found in the property-rooms of the melodramatic 
theatres. By M. de Loménie’s side strode one of these last, 
“armed to the teeth, with helmet, sword, and pistols, plundered 
from the Gymnase.” “ When we got to the Carrousel,” said Mr. 
Senior’s informant, “ my heavily-armed companion and I were 
carried into the chateau and up the staircase, by the crowd be- 
hind and round us. ‘Je crains,’ he said to me, ‘que tout ceci 
ne tourne pas bien.’ I sympathised. ‘Je crains,’ he added, 
‘que ceci ne fasse pas aller le commerce.’ I also assented. 
*Tel que vous me voyez,’ he continued, ‘je suis garcon de café. 
Je voudrais bien étre chez moi.’” And here we must close our 
notice. Mr. Senior was certainly a remarkable man, and of all 
his many gifts none was more peculiar than that which is so 
well described in the motto, selected, we believe, by himself for 
his Journals :—“ The Honourablest part of Talke is to give the 
Occasion, and again to moderate, and to passe to somewhat else, 
for then a man leads the Dance.” 





CLASSICAL WRITERS.* 
Ir is not easy to criticise these little books on great subjects, 
at least within any limits of space which are at our command. 
To give an estimate of a great writer and his works within the 
compass of a hundred pages or so is sufficiently difficult, but it 
is a yet harder task to appreciate such estimate in less than as 
many lines. Happily a critic has little to do in dealing with 
the volumes enumerated below but to express a very sincere 
admiration. Each writer has made a special study of his 
author, and writes out of the fullness of a very complete know- 
ledge. We may feel now and then that they advance critical 
and esthetic opinions which it might be possible to controvert 
with success, but we recognise without difficulty their thorough 
mastery of their respective subjects. Any adverse criticism 
that we should be disposed to offer would regard not the 
writer's competence, but rather the probable requirements 
of the readers for whose wants he may be supposed to provide, 
If we suppose these contemplated readers to be fairly advanced 
students of classical literature, such as are to be found in the 
sixth form of a really good school, we should say that Mr. 
Capes’ volume is the best adapted for its purpose of giving 
within a brief compass, to appreciative but imperfectly instructed 
readers, some clear conception of a great classical author. It is 
true that Livy is a comparatively easy subject. There is as 
little doubt about his inferiority as an historian, judged by 
modern standards of what an historian should be, as there is 
about the excellence of his literary power. There is little to be 
said about the historical merits of a writer who was quite in- 
different to the advantage of consulting original authorities, 
and clearly thought it an unnecessary trouble to in- 
spect the site of a battle-field. Nor is it necessary to 
enlarge on the beauties of the admirably graphic style, 
which some critics have not hesitated to pronounce the most 
perfect literary instrument that a writer has ever employed. 
There 1s nv occasion for the subtlety of insight which is required 
to appreciate the relative merits of great dramatic artists, 
merits which have been made the subject of controversies so 
extended and so vehement. Mr. Capes accordingly, after de- 
voting his first two chapters to “Livy as a Literary Man at 
Rome” and “ A General Estimate of Livy’s Characteristics,” 
proceeds to summarise the contents of the History. Sucha 
summary it would be only too easy to make very tedious. Mr. 
Capes entirely avoids this danger. He is brief and picturesque 
in his account of the contents of the first “decade,” when the 
legendary element is predominant. In his account of the 
third, while showing the same merits, he is naturally more 
critical, examining the sources to which the historian had re- 
course, and the methods which he followed. The fourth and 
the moiety of the fifth are dismissed witha brevity proportionate 
to the scanty attention which is commonly accorded to them. We 
may specially notice, however, in the first of the chapters devoted 
M.A. Voryil, Wy H. Notleahif, “M.A.  Sophoca, by Lows Gombe. Wa 
Luripides, by J. P. Mabafiy, A.M, London: Macmillan urd Co, ‘ ore 





to this part of his subject, Mr. Capes’ excellent remarks on the 
authorities which Livy here followed, and on the amount of his 
obligations to Polybius. As to the two volumes which deal with 
the second and third of the great Attic tragedians, it is difficult 
to feel a preference for one over the other. Perhaps Professor 
Mahaffy is more impartial in his estimate of Euripides than 
Professor Campbell has been in dealing with his great rival, 
But then it is true that though Sophocles may rouse more 
admiration in one reader than in another, there is little or 
nothing in him which even the most fastidious can censure; 
while the faults in Euripides are so obvious, that even the 
most fervent partisan cannot ignore them. Sophocles, too, 
was perhaps happy in the fact that but few, and these 
presumably the best of his dramas, survived to receive the 
judgment of posterity. Even Professor Campbell is disposed 
to allow that had we possessed more of his work, it is possible 
that we might have admired him less; and he comments on 
the manifest inferiority of the fragments of the lost dramas 
which have come down to us. Professor Mahaffy is so candid 
in pointing out the faults of his author, that we are surprised 
at his having no stronger censure for the poet’s extraordinary 
bad-taste in thrusting into his dramas criticisms on the plots 
of predecessors who had treated the same story. Euripides, of 
course, felt that the plot was a strong point in his own drama, 
as compared with that of his great rival, and took a method 
which seems to modern notions at least quite insufferable of 
impressing this superiority on the public. Professor Mahaffy 
remarks with great force on this topic :— 

“Woe find that Euripides, the more conscious and theoretical artist, 
showed the strongest character, even in his art, for the latest extant 
drama of Sophocles (the Philoctetes) shows a striking likeness to the 
plays of Euripides, while the reverse is anything but true; the latest 
plays of Euripides (the Bacchae and Aulic Iphigenia) show no trace 
of an increased influence on the side of Sophocles.” 

Our readers will be glad to see a more extended specimen of 
Professor Mahaffy’s manner :— 

“Thus again in morals, all the violences of passion, all the coldness 
of self-love, seem palliated, nay, even justified by the cruelty and 
ruthlessness of Fate, which smites down the just and spares the un- 
just, which refuses a reward to self-sacrifice and devotion, which 
indulges the spendthrift and the libertine at the world’s cost and 
damage. Nevertheless, though the gods seem unjust, if we accept 
their rule, and though there is no sanction or reward for good if we 
abolish their empire, yet the poet holds a deep moral conviction that 
all will yet be well, and that the delays in divine justice are no 
warrant for its denial. These reservations are, indeed, but rare streaks 
of light, amid the storms of passion and the gloom of doubt which 
occupy his stage. He felt that the great world-problems needed 
some new solution; that the nature of man did not correspond with 
his supposed destiny; that in the decay of society and of morals, 
by reason of long and barbarous wars, the optimists were playing the 
game into their adversaries’ hands, and that scepticism or Nihilism 
was the natural consequence of an enforced acceptance of worn-out 
dogmas. But though he seems to hold that some solution was pos- 
sible—and a solution not of despair, but of hope—he never attempts 
to offer more rich materials for its attainment. Like the Platonic 
Socrates in the pursuit of morals, who often discussed all the sides of 
a question and then stopped without a result, so in his tragedies 
Euripides seeks to give a complete panorama of all the varieties of 
human character and of human passion, of human misery and human 
wickedness, of human devotion and human valour; and from these to 
suggest all the helps and all the difficulties in forming a new religion, 
a new society, and a remodelled State.”’ 


Compare with this the following eloquent passage from Professor 
Campbell’s manual :— 


“In the Periclean age, reflecting persons for the first time formed 
a clear conception of Human Nature. It is his firm grasp of jthis 
idea from the intellectual side that above all else gives permanent 
value to the work of Thucydides. The same thought is not less 
clearly apprehended by Sophocles in the form of feeling, although in 
his mind it is never dissociated from the recognition of powers above 
humanity, of ‘a divinity that shapes our ends.’ Less specu- 
lative than Auschylus, less sceptical than Euripides, he ac- 
knowledges in each event a revelation of the divine will, which 
he regards as just even when inscrutable. But his strongest 
lights are thrown upon the human figures themselves, which 
appear out of the darkness and go into darkness again. So 
faras this can be achieved by art, the predestined catastrophe is 
brought about by the natural effect of circumstances on character, 
according to the saying of Heraclitus in the previous century. ‘ Man’s 
character is his destiny.’ The gods are for the most part withdrawn 
to their unseen Olympus, whilst their will is done on earth by seem- 
ingly accidental means. The tradition of a fore determined doom is 
used by the poet as an instrument for evoking fear and pity; the 
blindness of the agents makes us feel doubly for their fate, and gives 
a deeper impression of the fecbleness and nothingness of man. And 
yet this Man, who is nothing, a shadow passing away, is the central 
object of our sympathies, and this life of his, so feeble in the sight 
of Heaven, yet seems with every drama of Sophocles that is seen or 
read more rich in noble possibilities.” 


Both these little volumes are admirably precise in detailed de- 
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scriptions and criticisms. It is quite surprising to see how 
much they have contrived to say within a very narrow compass. 
We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting one excellent 
remark from the Sophocles, on the persona muta of Tole in the 
Trachinae :—- The confused experience of Tole, who, in short 
space, is orphaned, widowed, and again betrothed, is best 
expressed by silence.” 

We do not observe that Professor Mahaffy enumerates among 
the proofs of Euripides’ reputation among his contemporaries 
the striking story, which we presume to be authentic, of the 
Athenian prisoners in the Syracusan stone quarries earning 
their release by reciting the poet’s verse. Both writers, we are 
glad to see, join in traversing Mr. Paley’s arguments for the 
lateness of the Iliad and Odyssey, founded on the preference 
shown by the two dramatists for other writers about the 
Trojan legend. 

Professor Nettleship’s volume is a most interesting and 
valuable contribution to Virgilian criticism, but rather suited, 
we should say, to the Professor’s chair and the select audience 
which gathers round it, than to the more miscellaneous public 
which is addressed by this series of volumes. Of more advanced 
students of the poet, none should fail to acquaint himself with 
its contents, and teachers will find it full of suggestions and 
original hints. 





THE HAWKINS’ VOYAGES.* 

In 1847, the Hakluyt Society issued its first publication, the 
Observations of Sir Richard Hawkins in his Voyage into the 
South Sea, and this is now out of print. The volume before us 
is a reprint, but contains, in addition, the narratives of the 
voyages of Sir Richard’s grandfather William, of his father Sir 
John, and of his cousin William; the whole intended to be a 
“monograph of the naval enterprises of the great Elizabethan 
navigators of the name of Hawkins.” As the original book was 
reviewed in these columns soon after its publication, we do not 
propose to do more than notice the narratives of the other 
members of Sir Richard’s family, now for the first time placed 
before the public. 

At sea or on shore, the Hawkinses were for many years closely 
and constantly connected with the Navy of this country, and 
Devonshire, the home of Drake, Raleigh, and other naval 
heroes, was also the home of the Hawkins family. It was in 
the reign of Henry VII. that we find settled at Tavistock the 
parents of William, the first of the worthies now before us. He 
was one of the principal sea-captains of his time in the West of 
England, and is chiefly known for three adventurous voyages to 
the coast of Brazil during the first half of the sixteenth 
century, Hakluyt stating that he was a man of wisdom, 
valour, experience, and skill in sea-causes, and much 
esteemed by Henry VIII. In the days when navigators were 
generally the owners of the ships they commanded, and when few 
expeditions extended beyond the neighbouring shores of Europe, 
a voyage to Brazil was an important and risky undertaking, 
sure to bring fame to a successful captain. Ships had 
to be well armed, for the Spaniards were bold and danger- 
ous rivals; and moreover, they required to be strongly built, 
for, with a minimum of scientific information, courage, judgment, 
and seamanship were all the master had to rely upon. During 
the three voyages of William Hawkins to Brazil, he touched 
at the coast of Guinea, traded with the natives, and obtained from 
them “ oliphants’ teeth,” and other articles. His second voyage 
was marked by an incident of some interest. Having secured 
the friendship and good-will of the natives, he prevailed upon 
one of the kings of Brazil to accompany him to England, leaving 
behind, as a pledge for his safe return, one Martin Cockeram, of 
Plymouth. On his arrival in London, he was presented to the 
King (Henry VIII.) at Whitehall, and caused him and his Court 
much astonishment, “for in his cheekes were holes made ac- 
cordinge to their sauage manner, and therein small bones were 
planted, standing an inche out from the said holes, which in his own 
Countrey was reputed for a great braverie. He had also another 
hole in his nether lippe, wherein was set a precious stone about 
the bignesse of a pease ; all his apparell, behauiour, and gesture 
were very strange to the beholders.” His Brazilian Majesty 
remained nearly a year in this country, and died at sea 
: the return voyage by “change of ayre and alteration of 
diet.” 








* The Hawkins’ Voyages during the Reigns of Henry VIII., Queen Elizabeth, and 
James I, Edited, with an Introduction, by Clements R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S. 
London: Printed for the Hakluyt Society 1878. 





We come next to the voyages of John Hawkins, father of the 
famous Sir Richard, one of the best of Queen Elizabeth's great 
sea-captains, and the terror ef the Spaniards. He, like his 
ancestor William, made three voyages, which stand out 
conspicuously from the rest of his busy and active life. 
The trade in which he embarked and for which some 
have blamed him, was that of procuring negroes from the coast 
of Guinea and selling them in the West Indies, where they 
were greatly in demand. If it be remembered how eager the 
English people were in those days to enter upon the slave-trade, 
special blame must not be attached individually to John Hawkins, 
who was only undertaking a venture which all the world then 
looked uponas legitimate and beneficial. The Treaty of Utrecht, in 
1713, gave England the exclusive right for thirty years to carry 
on the slave-trade between Africa and the Spanish West Indies, 
and it is unnecessary to allude to the fierce and prolonged 
opposition with which the proposal to abolish slavery was 
received. The country, and not individuals, must therefore 
bear the stigma clinging to a trade that was for 
so many years held in public estimation. The narra- 
tive of John Hawkins’s second voyage is full of interest, 
for its quaint descriptions of the places he touched at, 
and also of the habits and customs of the natives. He 
mentions the water-dropping trees of the Canary Islands, 
Ferro being wholly supplied with water from this source; and he 
adds that “ it raineth in such abundance, that it were incredible 
vuto man to beleeue such a vertue to be in a tree, but it is 
knowen to be a diuine matter, and a thing ordained by God;” 
and he alludes to certain “ flitting islands, which haue bene 
oftentimes seene, and when men approched neere them, they 
vanished.” 

Journeying thence by the Cape Verde Islands, Sierra Leone, 
and the West Indies, he reached Florida, then supposed to be 
an island. Here, as in modern times, wild animals of every 
sort abounded. We read of unicorns, “ a beast with one horne, 
which, coming to the river to drinke, putteth the same into the 
water before shee drinketh ;” and how “ the captaine of the 
Frenchmen saw also a serpent with three heads and four feete, 
of the bignesse of a great spaniell, which for want of a 
harquebussse he durst not attempt to slay.’ Then too, the 
commodities of this prolific land were “more than are yet 
known to any man,” though their value was hardly appre- 
ciated by the natives, for the narrative tells us that they 
wanted not for silver and gold, and that for a hatchet 
they gave some Frenchmen “two pound weight of golde.” 
Pearls of great size were found, but these were black from 
being roasted, the people procuring them not for their own value 
but for the food yielded by the oyster. Sir Walter Raleigh 
has commonly had the credit of introducing tobacco into England, 
but it is quite possible ke may have been anticipated in this by 
John Hawkins, who writes (1565) that “the Floridians, when 
they trauel, haue a kinde of herbe dryed, which with a cane 
and an earthen cup in the end, with fire, and the dried herbs 
put together, do sucke thoro the cane the smoke thereof, which 
smoke satisfieth their hunger, and therewith they live foure 
or five days without meat or drinke, and this all the Frenchmen 
used for this purpose.” This voyage proved successful and 
profitable, for the venturers brought home both “ golde, silver, 
pearles, and other iewels great store.” John Hawkins’s third 
voyage, in 1567-8, was also to the West Indies, where he 
disposed of the 400 to 500 negroes procured from the coast of 
Guinea. From the treachery of the Spaniards, however, bad 
weather, and disease, this expedition ended in suffering and 
disaster, the leader and a few men barely escaping to reach 
home. Although he occasionally served afloat again, this 
practically closed the career of John Hawkins at sea. 
As a resolute and experienced captain, he was held in 
high esteem by the Government, and in 1573 began a long 
and laborious service on shore as Treasurer of the Navy. 
He afterwards became Treasurer of the Queen’s Majesty's 
Marine Causes and Comptroller of the Navy. He was a keen 
reformer of dockyard abuses, and enjoys the credit of having 
invented the “cunning stratagem of sail-nettings for ships in 
fighting,” and chain-pumps for ships. When the country was 
preparing to meet the formidable Spanish Armada, he 
was made Vice-Admiral and commanded the ‘ Victory,’ and as 
soon as the Armada was dispersed, was knighted. In 1590 he 
and Frobisher commanded a fleet, with orders to do as much mis- 
chief as possible on the coast of Spain, but the enemy had warning 
of their intentions, and the expedition returned without any re- 
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sult. Sir John Hawkins, onhis return, reminded Queen Elizabeth 
that “ Paul planteth and Apollos watereth, but God giveth the 
increase.” “God’s death!” exclaimed the Queen, “this fool 
went out a soldier, and is come home a divine.” In 1588, he 
instituted a fund for maimed and worn-out sailors, the fore- 
runner of Greenwich Hospital. In 1595, accompanied by 
Drake, he started for the West Indies, in hopes of rescuing his 
son from the Spaniards; and five ships were furnished by the 
Queen, on condition that she was to have a third of the booty, 
and Sir John was to victual the fleet at his own charge. But the 
old man died on the voyage, and so ended the career of one who 
was a terror to the Spaniards, a thorough seaman and able 
administrator, and as Stow describes him, “ avery wise, vigilant, 
and true-hearted man.” 

The narrative of William Hawkins, cousin of Sir John, is the 
last of the three additions to this volume. It is chiefly of 
interest for its description of the strength, wealth, and govern- 
ment of the Great Mogol. After voyages to Magellan’s Straits’ 
the West Indies, and the Levant, he found his way to Agra, 
and Mr. Markham regards his residence at the Court of Jehan- 
ghir as the opening scene in the history of British India. He was 
there induced to marry the daughter of a Christian Armenian, 
and in 1611 started homewards with his wife. He died on the 
passage, and his widow, being possessed of one diamond 
worth £2,000 and smaller ones worth £4,000, had no difficulty 
in finding another husband. 

We are indebted to Mr. Clements Markham, the Honorary 
Secretary of the Hakluyt Society, for the able editing and 
preparation of this work. In his introduction, backed by 
numerous authorities, he refutes the calumny, credited by 
Dr. Lingard, that Sir John Hawkins consented to betray 
his country for a bribe from Spain. His whole career 
was so full of loyalty to his Sovereign and devotion to 
his country, that such a charge was hardly plausible; and 
it seems clear, from Cecil's correspondence and Hawkins’s own 
letters to Lord Burleigh, that instead of treachery, he was fool- 
ing the Spaniards, with the full knowledge and approval of the 
English Government. The Hawkins family has been so honour 
ably and closely connected with the naval history of England, 
that the public will not fail to appreciate Mr. Markham’s sue- 
cessful endeavour to remove an undeserved reproach from one 
who did his country such good service; and the trouble he 
has taken to secure accurate information about the descendants 
and connections of the Hawkins family, together with the care- 
ful manner in which the book has been prepared, will enable 
it to hold its own among the useful works published by the 
Hakluyt Society. 

EBERS’S NEW EGYPTIAN NOVEEL.* 
Proressor GeorGe Exers, whose Lyyptian Princess, Uarda, and 
Tomo Sum have secured for him an honourable name in this 
country, as well as great fame in his own, comes before us 
to-day with a new novel. Ebers is a novelist by accident, not 
by profession. He is in truth that traditionally most dreary 
of mortals, a learned German Professor. But besides the 
accomplishments pertaining to Egyptology, Professor Ebers is 
gifted with imagination, and like one of his professional pre- 
decessors, Becker, who in his Gallus and Charikles wrought into 
fiction accurate descriptions of Roman and Greek domestic 
life, he can vivify the past. Professor Becker, however, had 
ample literary materials for his delineations of antiquity. 
Ebers’s materials are often the scantiest. As Professor Owen 
is supposed to be able to reconstruct an entire animal from a 
single bone, so it may be said of Ebers that from the dead, dry 
bones of Egyptian remains he can rear his imaginative edifice. 
We will not here raise the vexed question as to the value of 
historical novels. ‘To some readers it is indubitably very great, 
and those who will not read matter-of-fact history will 
read it in this form. It is well for such that their novelist 
should be also a scholar. Ebers’s novels certainly all carry with 
them an air of vraisemblance which adds greatly to their charm 
and if at moments it strikes us as though the feelings and 
ideas expressed bore too much of the character we imagine 
to be peculiar to our century, our knowledge of the mental 
life of the ancients is too slight to warrant a peremptory deci- 
sion. Moreover, as a writer in the Quarterly Review has recently 
pointed out, the time of which Ebers treats witnessed the tran- 
sition from ancient to modern sentiment and feeling. 

The “ dead bone” which has served as nucleus for the develop- 
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ment of the present story is a papyrus found among the royal 
archives of Memphis, and now preserved at Dresden. In this 
document, a hermit of the Serapeum craves the royal pity for 
two sisters who serve as priestesses of Isis, and whose function it 
is to fetch water from the distant Nile to fill the 360 jars which 
are daily poured forth in libations on the altar of Serapis, 
Their cans, they complain, leak, and in return for these Danaide 
labours they only receive three pieces of bread, so diminutive 
that hunger drives them to beg. Ebers has only used 
this idea in a modified form. His heroines do, indeed, 
serve the god, but are not yet wholly dedicated to 
him. ‘They only live in the temple as a refuge, because 
their parents have been unjustly banished, to labour ip 
the gold mines of the south. The scene is laid in Memphis, at 
the time when Ptolemy Philometer reigned over Upper Egypt, 
the sovereign of whose humanity and mildness of disposition 
Polybius has left an amiable picture. The power of the Ptole- 
mies was on the decline while Rome was in her heyday. It 
was Rome that had decreed that the land of Egypt should be 
ruled by two sovereigns in lieu of one, Philometer retaining 
Upper Egypt, and his brother Euergetes, surnamed Physcon, 
reigning over the lower portion, which contained the Hellenised 
city of Alexandria. Euergetes’ character was of the most infamous, 
and Ebers brings him powerfully before us, not only in his 
sensuality, his cruelty, but also in his genuine love of letters, a 
love that appears to have been hereditary with the Ptolemies, 
and which even this worthless scion retained. We see him 
turning from scenes of debauch to dispute learnedly and subtly 
with his friends of the Alexandrian Museum, conversations in 
which his beautiful and accomplished sister, the wife of his 
brother Philometer, bears her part with distinction. Yet while 
discussing philosophy with Aristarchus, Hebrew literature with 
the Jew Onias, playing the flute and editing Homer, he is plot- 
ting to deprive his brother of the throne, and draw the whole of 
Egypt to himself. 

The figure of Euergetes ably typifies the period, a period of 
transition and anomalous conditions, when Egypt, that for eras 
had held itself apart, had succumbed to Greek influences. It is 
into this Grewco-Egyptian life that The Sisters introduces us, 
Klea and Irene are widely different in temperament; Klea is 
high-principled, noble, filled with a deep sense of duty ; while 
Irene is an amiable little butterfly,—good, from the absence of 
temptations, but susceptible to every impulse and influence. A 
noble Roman, a descendant of Scipio Africanus, Publius Cor- 
nelius Scipio Nasica, in after-years nicknamed “ Serapis,” is at 
this time visiting Memphis. He is provided with letters from 
the Senate and acts for a while as Rome’s representative in 
Lower Egypt. Beholding one of the processions held in honour 
of Serapis, he notices Klea among the vestals, and is attracted 
by her noble bearing. His influence enables him to penetrate 
the temple and learn her parentage. He is accompanied by a 
Greek friend, Lysias, a volatile, .asy-tempered Hellene, who 
feels more drawn to the pretty Irene. Their love-affairs 
unexpectedly become affairs of State. The beautiful, sensuous 
Queen Cleopatra has become enamoured of the patrician, 
whose proud, blunt, self-controlled bearing attracts her |with the 
force of novelty. She has learnt from her husband’s corrupt 
minister, Eulaeus, that the Roman is attracted elsewhere, and 
resolves to defeat his hopes. Meanwhile, Euergetes has con- 
ceived the wish to obtain Irene as actress ina masque he desires 
to perform in honour of his birthday, but he fears the wrath of 
the priest of Serapis, and even more that of Publius. He per- 
ceives that the Roman has taken the sisters under his patronage 
against Eulaeus, who is plotting their destruction. Eulaeus, 
who has become acquainted with Euergetes’ ambitious designs, 
and recognises in him the stronger arm, lends himself to the 
tyrant’s plans, and determines to murder Publius. For a time: 
relieved from fear of Rome, owing to the removal from the 
scene of her representative, Euergetes hopes to compass his 
political plans. 

Here the story grows intricate, and we have wheels within 
wheels of plots and counterplots. In the end, the Roman 
triumphs. Enulaeus has entrapped him into a midnight visit to 
the desert, under the pretext that he shall meet Klea. By a 
chapter of accidents, he does, indeed, meet her, and she saves 
him trom the murderers lying in wait for him. He rescues her 
and her sister Irene from their enemies, and his absence while 
doing so confirming Eulaeus’s assurance that Publius is dead, 
Euergetes incites the soldiers to revolt, and proclaims himself 
King of United Egypt. Scarcely has he done so, than the 
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camel before him, clad in his festal toga, bearing all 
the insignia of rank, together with a mandate of plenipotentiary 
power from the Senate. ‘At sight of him, Euergetes is cowed, 
and bows before the omnipotence of Rome. Rome is the world, 
Rome is Fate, he stammers forth, as he sees his would-be victim 
in the flesh before him. We learn, however, that Philometer 
has already had the fall from hig horse from the effects of which 
he shortly died ; and the further disturbed history of the Egyp- 
tian State is lightly indicated. But the novel proper ends here. 
The sisters, who are of noble Hellenic descent, are restored to 
their patrimony at the demand of Publius, who is about to make 
Klea a Roman matron ; while the more light-hearted Irene is to 
follow her suitor, Lysias, to pleasure-loving Corinth. Eulaeus 
is hanged by Euergetes, in his anger at the failure of his plans. 

The story, of which this is the rudest outline, is artistically 
constructed, and told with grace and ease. The distinctive 
characteristics of the various nationalities are ably portrayed. 
Perhaps the finest portrait is that of the Roman. In him we 
gee the noble patrician, the son of the stern, high-minded 
Republic, a representative of Roman nobility—of intellect, in 
eontrast with Greek versatility. Such might Brutus or Regu- 
lus have been in his youth, and Nasica, if belonging to a 
comparatively degenerate period of public virtue, was still a 
witness of the very culminatign of the Republic’s power, a 
contemporary of the Rhodian poetess Melinno, to whose 
imagination Rome presents herself as a goddess among mortal 
cities, in her famous ode, commencing, “ Xaipe wot, “Powe.” 
Nor must the local colour be forgotten. Without being 
tedious, Ebers gives us minute details of the Egyptian interiors, 
and introduces us to scenes that might have been painted by 
Alma-Tadema. Cleopatra’s private apartments, the royal 
banqueting-hall, the interior of the temple, the graves of the 
Apis bulls, present us with a vivid series of word-pictures, which 
are not violently introduced, but made to arise naturally in the 
course of the story. ‘The only tedious portions are the some- 
what affected philosophical discussions. 'These, however, are 
as true of the period as all else. It was a time that delighted 
in a show of learning, and that veneered Platonic philosophy 
over Egyptian narrow-mindedness. The courtiers, if they could 
not be philosophers, at least strove to be beaua esprits ; to 


honour the learned men that gave glory to the Museum of 


Alexandria belonged to the tone of good society, and Ebers is 
too learned a scholar to have lost sight of this feature. We 
certainly feel, after closing the book, as if we had lived 
for a time in another atmosphere, another civilisation. Those 
who have admired Professor Ebers’ former novels will not be 
disappointed in this his latest work,—a work which has just 
become accessible to readers unacquainted with German through 
a fair English translation. 





A STUDY OF KEATS.* 

OF all the poets who have died before their time, Keats is, per- 
haps, the greatest. Fervid imagination, delicious fancy, the 
faculty of pictorial representation, an ear for exquisite music, 
are among his gifts; but he possessed also, and this is surely a 
rare possession in one so young, the artistic sense of fitness and 
proportion, When as a youth Keats wrote his “ Endymion,” 
the faults of an undisciplined but luxuriant imagination are 
apparent. ‘The reader is alternately charmed and repelled,— 
delighted at one moment with the glow of colour, the wealth of 
fancy, and the suggestiveness of a bright intellect ; and offended 
the next moment by a looseness of rhythm and crudity of 
thought, which are the marks of immaturity. ‘ Endymion” was 
published in 1818, when Keats was twenty-two; two years later 
appeared “ Hyperion,” “ Lamia,” “The Eve of St. Agnes,” and 
the immortal “ Odes,” one or two of which are of almost peer- 
less beauty. The poetical growth of those two years is amazing ; 
we know of nothing like it in literature, and it has sufficed to 
give Keats a place among the great poets of his country. 

Mrs. Owen’s Study will be welcome to the lovers of Keats, 
but it will not satisfy them. She writes so modestly of her 
performance, and her admiration of the poet is so evidently 
Sincere, that a reviewer scarcely likes to find fault with an essay 
written in so genial a spirit. That it is defective, both in its 
omissions and commissions, it is, however, impossible to deny 
and one can but wish, as the writer no doubt wishes, that this 
attempt to honour Keats may lead the public to look more 
eagerly for the criticism promised by Mr. Arnold. Of the 





* John Keats: a Study. By F.M. Owen. London: Kegan Paul and Co. 





way in which the young poet, in his earliest efforts, was 
influenced by Spenser and Fletcher, among the elder poets, 
and by Leigh Hunt and other poets of his own day, the writer 
says nothing. The theme is a large one, and full of interest ; but 
Mrs. Owen is content to look at Keats apart from the influ- 
ences which affected his versification, and may be said to have 
moulded his life. 

We miss much in the Study which we might have expected 
to find there, and we find also many statements to which it is 
impossible to assent. It may be true that Keats is not wholly 
a sensuous poet, but his poetry, of all that was written during 
the first half of this century, has the least in it of what one 
may call a spiritual element. Whatever is lovely in a world 
of loveliness forms the theme of his verse, and its pathos con- 
sists in the thonght, uttered in words of surpassing beauty, 
that all which so stirs the pulses or lulls the senses with 
languorous delight is but a vision and a waking dream. 
All earthly beauty has melancholy for its shadow in the 
verse of Keats, and this beauty, which enriches his lines 
with their choicest imagery, is never used to symbolise what is 
heavenly and unseen. Most readers familiar with Keats will 
be therefore surprised to read that the harmony of his poetry 
is due to its prophetic element. And the writer’s chief effort 
throughout her work is devoted to the discovery of an inner and 
far-reaching meaning in the exoteric art of the poet. Because 
“ Endymion ” “ exquisite as it is, is not of sufficient strength to 
stand on its merits as a story alone,” the author jumps to the 
conclusion that it must contain some inner meaning. Keats, 
we are therefora told, had written an allegory which admits 
of two interpretations, the first and “most obvious” being 
that Endymion himself “has the Imagination in all time 
searching for the spirit of Beauty ; that Cynthia, the enlightened 
side of the Moon, represents the beauty of a bygone age when 
the world was young; and the dark side, the Indian Princess, 
shows the newer phases on which Imagination has entered; 
Imagination at last discovering the eternal Unity of all Beauty, 
and becoming one with it for ever.” Mrs. Owen is not satistied 
with this comparatively mild interpretation, but discovers also 
a larger meaning, in which Endymion becomes a story of the 
Spirit of Man, which sleeps till wakened by higher spiritual 
power. Love touches him, and henceforth it is impossible that 
his spirit should ever be at rest again apart from its ideal. 
Then follows a struggle between the discords of the world and 
the aspirations of a purified nature. ‘The longing for the 
eternal beauty becomes more intense,” and a great deal happens 
which inclines us to think that if, as Mrs. Owen observes, * the 
poem passes into a phase of mysterious vagueness,” so also 
does her explanation of it. The interpretation of ‘ Hyperion” 
shows also the writer’s aptitude for discovering a hidden 
meaning,— unknown, we may safely say, to the author of the 
“The idea underlying ‘ Hyperion’ is the unity of all 
existence, just as ‘ Fndymion’ seems to illustrate the reconcile- 
ment of the various elements of the individual soul.” 


poem. 


We prefer accompanying Mrs. Owen when her steps are on 
the familiar earth which Keats made so beautiful and loved so 
well. That she can write well and is able to appreciate the 
peculiar gifts of Keats as a poet is evident, when she is content 
to descend from the lofty flights of allegory. ‘Take, for instance, 
the following passage, which will commend itself as intelligent 
criticism to every competent reader :— 

“Mr. Matthew Arnold particularizes four ways of handling Nature, 
two of which ways he attributes to Keats, viz., the ‘Greek lightness 
and brightness,’ and ‘the charm and magic.’ Keats in these re- 
spects has more sympathy with Shakespeare than with any of our other 
poets, possessing the same power of bringing to us in a few words all 
that sight, smell, or touch could carry away from anything beautiful, 
and weaving it into the very tissue of the memory, to abide with us 
as a possession. Ile draws no lessons from it, he points no morals ; 
he simply leads us with a magical expression into the close sympathy 
which he has himself with Nature, and makes it live for us as it does 
for him. He is penetrated by it in some measure as the Greeks 
were, and gives us its essence in his own nature, .... . His ear for 
words was keen and fine, and produced combinations which would in 
themselves give him a high rank among English poets. More of the 
lines of condensed beauty and melody which linger in our minds are 
from Keats than we easily recognise, and those who love his poems 
have an almost irresistible desire to read them aloud, even when 
alone, for the sake of their music.” 

Mrs. Owen may, or may not, have discovered what she terms 
the prophetic element in the poetry of Keats,—we think 
indeed, that she has failed. When she points out that the 
poet’s life was an arrested one, and that the verse he left us is 
but a prelude to the music which never was played, no reader 
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will care to contest the statement. Long life, however, is not 
always friendly to poetical fertility and growth. Coleridge lived 
to old age, but his loveliest verse was composed within a period 
of five years; Mr. Matthew Arnold has pointed out that almost 
all Wordsworth’s really first-rate work was produced between 
1798 and 1808. Theten years he longed for in which to over- 
whelm himself in poetry were denied to Keats, he can scarcely be 
said to have had the five years in which, as regards his poetry, 
Coleridge lived and died; but the bound by which he attained 
maturity was so sudden, that we cannot augur from it a con- 
tinuous growth in the poetic art, had life been spared. His range 
might have become wider, his sensuousness less prominent, but 
such poems as the “ Ode to the Grecian Urn,” the “ Ode to a 
Nightingale,” and “ Hyperion” exhibit a ripeness of intellect 
and a perfection of poetic beauty not readily to be surpassed. 
Indications of the nobility of expression and mastery of form 
displayed by Keats in his latest works are to be seen also in 
some of his earliest, and the youthful sonnet on “ Chapman’s 
Homer” is alike perfect in conception and execution. 

Mrs. Owen deserves our thanks for trying to express what 
Keats has taught her. If we cannot always accept her lessons, 
we can at least recognise with gratitude the sincerity and 
affection which have prompted this study of a glorious poet, 
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English Girls: their Place and Power. By Mrs. G. 8. Reaney, 
with a Preface by R. W. Dale. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—This is a 
small book, intended for the benefit of girls of the middle-class when 
they leave school. It is written by a lady who has devoted herself 
in other ways to the welfare of those around her. She is an earnest, 
thoughtful woman, who seems, without aiming at avy very high in- 
tellectual standard herself, to be able fully to appreciate the higher 
education which is now more within reach of those for whom she 
writes. She devotes a chapter to this subject, but her principal and 
worthy object is not so much to point out this or that as the special 
line of duty for every girl, but rather, as Mr. Dale remarks in his 
short preface, to suggest to one and another some often-forgotten, yet 
obvious truths, and especially to show that the whole being must be 
truthful and unselfish, before the doing can be worth much, and that 
the whole course of the being having once set in the right direction, 
its after-development may, nay, must, be left to individual character 
and circumstances. We are sorry to observe in the last chapter a 
slight tendency to reiterate that favourite, but, we believe, unfounded 
notion that women of greater intellect are necessarily weaker on the 
domestic side of things than their lesser-minded compeers. On the 
contrary, given the same amount of right-heartedness, we believe the 
economy and comfort of the household arrangements of the larger- 
minded woman can at any time hold their own against those of the 
lesser-minded one. But there is a question of fitness here, which we 
cannot pursue farther, and no careful young student of Mrs. Reaney’s 
pages will fall into the mistake of sewing her muslins with pack- 
thread, or her carpets with gossamer. 

Science Teachings in Living Nature. By W. H. Watson. (Stanford.) 
—Here are five chapters on physiological chemistry and sanitary 
science. We are told something about the composition of the human 
body, something about the food of plants, something about the pro- 
cess of respiration, something about the chemistry of the processes 
of animal nutrition; and then we have a final chapter on disease, 
death, and decay. Neither in liveliness of style, nor in accuracy of 
detail, docs this small brochure approach Jolinston’s “ Chemistry of 
Common Life.’ Some of the mistakes (let the chemist turn to pp. 
23, 50, 53, 55, for examples) are probably mere misprints, but for 
others we cannot thus account. The latter are due to undue reliance 
upon antiquated analyses, or to imperfect acquaintance with chemical 
facts and processes. Mr. Watson’s astonishing analysis (p. 56) 
of a soil in which the organic matter of phosphates, the 
potash, the soda, and the magnesia did not amount together 
to one-half per cent., while protoxide of iron was present to the 
extent of nearly 11 per cent., and protoxide of manganese showed 
2 per cent., is doubtless unique. As examples of our author's style, 
let us turn to his ‘ Introduction.’ On page viii. we are told that 
“chemistry would explain the most things with which we are con- 
nected.” Again (p.ix.), we read, “ The rock which darts from beneath 
its verdant covering.’ “The brain of the wise, the muscle of the 
strong, the bone of the skeleton, and the complexion of the beauty 
are explained by the necessary application of chemical science.” 
(p. x.) It is clear that we must not expect in these pages elegance 
of expression, or terseness of diction; nor shall we find that severe 
accuracy of statement which is, above all things, necessary, in a 
popular presentation of the final results of scientific research. 


Town and Window Gardening. By Catherine M, Buckton. (Long- 





tated, 
mans.)—This little book cannot fail to prove useful in encouraging 
a taste for the cultivation of window plants amongst children, and 
especially amongst the children of the poor. It contains a great 
deal more than mere directions as to the choice, cultivation, and 
arrangement of flowers for window gardens. Mrs. Buckton endeay. 
ours to explain the structure, functions, relationships, and uses of a 
Jarge number of common plants, and so to provoke an intelligent 
interest in the objects of the care of her young auditors,—for the 
book is a reprint of a course of sixteen lectures to children. With 
the practical part of the volume no fault can be found, while the 
illustrations, 127 in number, are, for the most part, appropriate and 
accurate; but there are a good many slips in the statements and 
explanations which involve a knowledge of vegetable physiology 
and chemistry. Mrs. Buckton would do well to revise her pages 
carefully, before issuing a second edition; it is too useful a book to 
be marred by the gratuitous introduction of old-fashioned and 
pseudo-scientific statements. The omission of scientific explanations 
is to be preferred to the introduction of errors. We are not object. 
ing tothe popular forms in which scientific statements are made, 
but to downright mistakes. We cite a few instances where corree. 
tions are urgently needed. Wheat is not laid because of absence of 
silica (p. 32), nor do the flowers of immortelles remain unwithered for 
years because they contain a great deal of flint (p. 98). Plaats do 
not produce ozone (p. 26), nor has it been ascertained that they 
liberate free hydrogen (p. 30) from ammonia. It will be new to 
botanists to learn (p. 32) that the walls of cells become coated with 
the minerals taken up by a plant, just as a kettle does with lime, 
Aconite is one of the names of the plant monkshood, not of the poison 
it contains (p. 102). It sounds odd to hear of a pineapple being 
“covered with flattened spaces’? (p. 199); the specific name “ in- 
festans” applied to the potato-fungus is misprinted on page 129, 
Scores of inaccuracies like those above cited might be corrected, 
not only without sacrificing the simplicity and the intelligibility of 
these interesting lessons on window-gardening, but with consider- 
able advantage to every useful feature which they now present. 
Poetry.—Ivan’s Love-Quest, and other Poems. By Malcohn 
Charles Salaman. (Remington and Co.)—This is a small book of 
poems, apparently of the sensuous and materialistic order as to 
thought, and certainly mystical in expression; not, however, pos- 
sessing the mystery caused by the distance of the horizon, that which 
in the highest poetry veils the unspeakable. The form of some of 
the poems gives one a kind of pleasure, but we can hardly find one 
suitable for quotation, so, as the author is possibly a young poet, we 
will only remind him in a friendly fashion that, like other young 
poets, he has forgotten that August, the silent month of the year, is 
not the one to associate with the singing of birds ——To My Lady, 
and other Poems, by Pakenham Beatty (Provost and Co.), is, like the 
foregoing, a small book of love-poems, with a good deal of music in 
them, but somehow the music is not satisfactory. There seems to be 
a want of dignity in thought, a tone of almost querulous sadness, 
and nowhere a rising to that height which true love ought to reach, 
whether finding its “ earthly close’’ or not. These verses, set in the 
first poem like a song, would sing very prettily, if well set to music :— 


* Come to me in my dreams and say 
Swect words I never hear by day, 
And murmur lovingly and low, 

And take my hand and kiss my brow. 


And I will whisper all night through 
What I can only say to you, 

My hopes I had, my life I planned, 
That only you could understand. 


Rest with me, love, until the day, 

Then kiss me once and pass away, 

And let me waken, dear, to weep, 

You can but kiss me in my sleep.” 
——If the last-mentioned book was querulously sad, Love’s Rebellion, by 
W. Laird-Clowes (Kegan Paul and Co.), may be called fiercely miser- 
able. So far as the meaning is clear, Love’s Rebellion seems to be 
against all that makes love most blessed. There are pretty ideas 
and poetical images here and there, but sense is often sacrificed to 
sound—* rue,” brought in because it rhymes with “trae,” rather than 
because it must be there; yet surely what lifts the highest poetry to 
its place is the conviction we have, as we read it, that even its 
author could not substitute another word for the one we have 
before us, without spoiling the whole, just as in hearing the 
finest music we feel the right chord is struck, and no other would 
do so well.——The Triumph of Love, by Ella Dietz (E. W. Allen), is 
a most singular book. The poetry is very unequal in merit, but the 
philosophy is the most puzzling part of it. Sometimes one reads 
lines which would not appear heretical to the most orthodox collector 
of hymns, and yet the author winds up with a confession of faith 
which sounds very like the worship enforced by Auguste Comte. We 
can only give a few of the lines which indicate the drift of the whole : 


se Ce eRe ee er te a eee 
That woman, mirror of the blessed Sun, 
Be lifted up, her reign has now begun 
As Reconciler, Comforter, and Dove, 
The all-embracing, universal love, — 
The help-meet who has waited until man me 
Had worked his portion of the Father’s plan, 
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———— 
If woman can ever without irreverence be so spoken of, it certainly 


cannot be till she can achieve something better in the poetical line 
than the contents of this volume. Linda and other Poems, 
‘py Jane C. Simpson (Edmonstone and Co.), is a collection of 
the lyrics, ballads, and hymns previously published in various 
magazines. The author is best known to most people by the 
hymn, “Go when the morning shineth,’’ which is included in 
almost every large collection of hymns; and as it is so deservedly 
a favourite, it is a good thing that an authoritative version is 
here given; for, strange as it may seem, we have seen it more than 
once printed in the second line of the first verse, “‘Go when the moon 
is bright,’”—a mistake which completely destroys the chain of 
thought. The long poem, “Linda,” which gives its name to the 
yolume, is full of sweet and kindly thoughts, and its narrative parts 
and pathetic scenes are well told, yet it has nothing distinctly poeti- 
cal about it. Some of the shorter pieces are pretty, and all of them 
innocent and good, and full of a tender trustfulness, yet we think 
none will live, as the old favourite is likely to do. The Millennium: 
an Epic Poem. By E. F. Hughes. (Printed and published by the 
Author, Melbourne.)—We should gladly welcome any productions 
growing out of the freer life of our colonies; but they 
will hardly, we think, if they are worth anything, for some 
years to come take the form of epic poems. In the present 
case, as the author tells us at the end of his book, “I have realised 
in age the dream of my youth, by living to complete my long poem ;” 
and farther on, “The author has been the printer, adding, with 
frank naiveté, that “the use of capital letters does not follow a 
uniform plan, owing to their scarcity in the fount of type employed.” 
Criticism is disarmed, and one can only be glad that, although the 
author has so lived for the one thing as to lose sight of the proportions 
it would assume in the eyes of the outer world, he has not written 
anything of which a good man need be ashamed. This is more than 
can be said of some greater poets.——Lily Neil, by D. Wingate 
(Blackwood), is a sad little story in verse, which reads smoothly and 
pleasantly. Here and there are some very pretty lines and happy 
expressions, such as,—- 


“* The sweet confusion of a thousand songs 
He hears in every grove.’ 


But we will quote only two of the interspersed songs :— 


“ Storms yet, and thunder, 

Alarm night and day, 

And rain o’er the wheat-fields 
Flies, blown into spray. 

Or snow-wreaths fantastic 
The calm hollows fill; 

But ’mid all the wildness 
The Spring liveth still. 


Deep down by the streamlet 
The woodbine is green, 

And plants with green blossoms 
Alive may be seen ; 

And under the snow-tufts, 
That to the hedge cling, 

The thorn’s tender leaflets 
Are whispering of Spring. 

And larks, never fearing 
The storm-darkened dawn, 

Proclaim there will yet be 
A daisy-snowed lawn ; 

And thrushes are chanting 
Wherever we go; 

The green Spring is living 
Beneath the white snow. 


And so in its season 
Each flower will unfold, 
And Summer and Autumn 
Will come, as of old ; 
And under the wildest 
Snow-heapings of care, 
That chill human longings, 
Hope lives sheltered there.”’ 


The shorter one, with which we conclude, is different in subject and 
style :— 








***Who art thou?’ ‘My name is Love.’ 
* Whence com’st thou?’ ‘From realms above.’ 
*What’s thy mission ?’ ‘O’er the earth 
Joy I've scattered since my birth.’ 
‘Then thou, Love, dost ever well ?’ 
* Nay,’ quoth Love, ‘I cannot tell.’ 


* Surely if thou scatterest joy, 
Fairy-winged and radiant boy, 
Sucha heavenly work as thine 
Must be blest with fruit divine ? 
Grief can never near thee dwell.’ 

* Nay,’ quoth Love, ‘I dare not tell.’ 








In Ballads and Sonnets, by Alexander Anderson (Macmillan), we 
have another volume from the studious poet and “surface-man,” 
whose contributions to the songs of his country we have noticed with 
pleasure before. He needs no recommendation, having already won 
his way to many hearts; but in looking at the sonnets, though they 
seem far above the average, they are less specially characteristic, 
and therefore less specially interesting, than his less formal poems. 
We observe that several in this volume are reprints, and one of them 
at least was also in “ Songs of the Rail.’ ‘‘May Middleton’s Tarn” 
is very good, and will please all who do not mind and can understand 
the racy Scotch epithets, but it is too long to insert; and the song to 
the “Cuckoo”’ has a fresh thought on a hackneyed subject, a thing 
which only a true poet can present us with. 
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Moxon's Select Novelettes, Vol. 1, 8vo (Moxon & Co.) 2/0 
Norris (J. P.), The New ‘festament, Vol. 1, 8vo....... daciedee-senesae (Rivingtons) 10/6 
Official Hand-book, National Training School of C ookery. c hapman & Hall) 8/0 
Osborne (F. G. G.), Tried, and Not Found Wanting, 12mo ...(Simpkin & Co.) 16 
Paterson (H. S.), The Human Bi ody, its Functions, &c. (Hodder & Stoughton) 2/6 
Payn (J.), What He Cost Her, cheap edition, 12M0-s.seeeeee ...(Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Perrett (J.), Ben Owen, a Lancashire Story, 2nd edition, 12mo......(Partridge) 1/6 
Pope (W.), Discourses on the Lordship of the Incarnate Redeemer (W.C.0.) 8/6 
Porter (J. H.), Surgeon's Pocket-book, 2nd edition, square .. eoeeee(Griffin) 7/6 
Prentice (S.), Proceedings in an Action, Queen’s Bench...... (Stevens & Son) 12/0 
Prichard (H. M.), Friends and Foes in the Transkei, cr 8vo ......(S. Low & Co) 10/6 
Raikes (R.), joprreenes &e., by A. Gregory. 5th edition (Hodder & Stoughton) 1/6 
Rigby (Dr.), Letters from France, &c., 1789, cr 8vo ... (Longmans) 10/6 


























































Robinson (#. W.), Poor Zeph, 3 vols., cr 8¥0. ......« ws... (Hurst and Blackett) 31 6 
Salisbury (E. G.), Border Counties’ Worthies, 12mo (Hodder and Stoughton) 5/0 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, by C. E. Moberly, 12mo. ...... Rivington) 20 


Sibthorp (R. W.), A Biography, by J. Fowler, 8vo ............. 
Smith (G.), of Coalville, a Chapter on Philanthropy, er 8vo. (Haughton) 16 
Smith (G.), Gipsy Life, &c., er ‘Regis. ‘(Haughton) 50 
Smith and c heetham, Diction: ary of ‘Christian ‘Antiquities, Vol 2 (J. Murray) 420 
Solly, Hereditary Er nglish, Scottish, and Irish Titles of Honour (Longmans) 106 
Surtees (F.), Wilton’s Main, and other Stories, 12mo...... .(Partridge & Co.) 1/5 
Theodore, County, St. P: anl’s, Vol. 1, 8vo..................(Cambridge Warehouse) 12/0 
Tiele (C. T ), Outlines of History of Religion, 2nd ed, 8vo...... ..(Triibner) 7.6 
Tregellas (W. H.), The Tourist’s Guide to Cornwall, 2nd ed, 12mo0 *(Stanford) 20 
Vernet (H.) and Paul Delaroche, by J. R. Rees, er 8v0 ...........(5. Low & Co.) 36 
Victoria Reading Books,—Book 5, Standards 5 and 6, 12mo .(T. Laurie) 16 
Waddington (J.), Congregational History, Vol. 5, 8v0.. (Longmans) 15/0 
Wetherell (E.), The Old Helmet, new edition, er 8vo seseee(Nisbet) 3/6 
Whitney (Mrs), Odd or Even, Vol. 1, er8vo ........ ..(Ward and Lock) 5/0 
Williamson (B.), Elementary Treatise on the Differential Calculus (Longmans) 10/6 
Woolsey (T. D.), Communism and Socialism, er 8V0........0.0..(5. Low & Co.) 7/6 
Woedewerth (C.), St. Hippolytus, &c.. new edition, cr 8vo .(Rivingtons) 7/6 
Worth, The Tourist’s Guide to Devonshire, 12mo .. (Stanford) 3/6 
Xenophon's Anabasis,— Books 6 and 7, tr ransinted by ..(Cornish) 1/6 


(Skeffington) 14 0 
























To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on reer 








It is particularly wenncelil that all nla for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








LEGAL & GENERALLIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. BRITS 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, — oo Justice, C.P 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary 


application to 


MUSEU M. 





The BRITISH MUSEUM will be CLOSED from 
the lst to the 7th of MAY, both days inclusive. 


EDW. A. BOND, Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, April 26th, 1850. 


YCEU M THE we x oR E. 
4 —Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. HENRY 
IkVING.—MERCHANT of VENICE, 173rd time — 
Shakespeare's Comedy having been received with the 
utmost enthusiasm, will be repeated every evening at 
$.15. Sbylock, Mr Irving ; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. 
Box Office open 10 to5, under the direction of Mr. Hurst, 
No Fees MORNING PERFORMANCES of the MER- 
CHANT of VENICE, Saturdays, May Ist, 8th, and 15th 
at 2 o'clock 


and Manager. 
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Quarter- Page Quarter-Column 


Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line has every additional line (of eight words). a 
) hk 


” | 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR. > 
4 
Yearly. Half Quarterly. | | MR. STREETER, 
Including postage to any part of the United ‘ei yearly. alk | age NEW BOND STREET, W., 
Kingdom ... £1 8 6G......014 &...... 7 GOLDSMITH, JEWELLER, 
Including postage to any of the Australasian c x -CARAT GOLD. {, 4 ul and . 
Colontes, America, France, Germany, ... 110 G...... 015 3... 0-958 18 WATCHM: AKER, [J4™xXpDs, 
Including an age to India, China, &e. ... vee: RE WR ccoes OM 8... 08 2] saci | DIAMOND and PEARL MERCHANT. 
== Rp ene en ee ; aera oi J Creer. | ORIGINATOR and INTRODUCER of | GAPPHIRES, 
EP RTTCEV EN | STA 1 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. ————a TAN Ds SEWiteenee GOLD 
OvtsipE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, | W . pn .; 8 EYES,, 
DRI iccsniisxcenicsnyivmnstesniyecoonen £10 10 Narrow Column rt 0 preaey | ENGLISH LEVER KEYLESS 
Half-Pag 5 6 Half-Column ...... “a 5 0 re | WATCHES. OPAL 
6 | Machine Made. 
| 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE for | K)MERALDS, &. 




















Displayed Advertisements according to space. aisha Two Stamps. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. | Branch Establishment, Colombo 
| Ceylon, q 
T® ELOAR’S LINOLEUM FLOOR-CLOTH— | Se 7a 
Price 2s 6d per square yard. Any pattern.—69 Ludgate Hill, London. é Nona ART JOU RNAL, for MAY (price Q5 6d) 
Sorbet ae Rae ete | contains the following r 3 
. HOCOLATE devoided of its over- | PraminnGearodes— 
EPPS'S bt be —— and I — ss 1. AREVERIE. After F. A. Delobbe. 
1e product of a special reining yrocess. ° nQ a 2 ap ON - 
It vies ugarless, and, when made, of the consist- - The DRSPA vl mn SR aD. After H. Wallis. 
CHOCOL AT E ence of coffee, and is essentially a chocolate for | 3. ARMED SCIENCE, From the Statue by John Bell. 
afternoon use. pene | LITERARY CONTENTS :— 
Sold only in Packets, 6d each, Etching: its Relation to the Artist, | Quentin Mats é 
5 g: atic st, Matsys the Elder. Illustrated 
TSSRENCE Labelled “JAMES EPPS and CO. Amateur, and Collector. By J. B. re “ ; 
ES ee EN © a omen ypathie Chemists.’ ‘ Atkinson, Royal Hibernian Academy. 


an atoms Sige - | Original Designs for Art Manufacture. | The Works of Hamilton Mvcallum. By 


om H E 6“ [Pp R E S uy 8) G R A Pp H ” ag hie = James Dafforne. Illustrated, 


i; | The Round of th 
gives 100 ay clear, and vivid copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans, Haweis, Illustrated. ound of the Studios. No. II, 
Specifications, Examination Questions, &e. Negatives wash out a!most instan. | The Mermaid of Legend and of Art. By | Art at Home and Abroad: Obituary, 
taneously. Trial allowed. Full particulars post free. | L. Jewitt, F.S.A. Illustrated. Reviews, &c. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. London: ART JOURNAL OFFICE, Ivy Lane; and all Bookssllers, 








{ 








RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall, CROSBY RECORDS. 
ie NOW OPEN. The 27th ANNUAL EXHT 


BITION of PICTURES. ‘The Contributions of Artists | Now ready, pp. 220, with Facsimile, in 1 vol. small quarto, printed on hand-made paper, with rough edges ana 
of the Continental Schools, including a Collection of | gilt top, price 14s, bevelled cloth. 
Foreign Water-Colour Drawings on the first foor.— ’ 
Admission, 1s. _ _ ete eh mE ‘ 
NsTirure of PAINTERS| A CAVALIER’S NOTE-BOOK; 
in WATER-COLOURS, — The FORTY-SIXTH 
TU 2X T is y 9 ti . ° “W112 
ANNU EE TION is Ww OP os pal | Being Notes, Anecdotes, and Observations of William Blundell, of Crosby, 


dusk. Admission Is; Catalogue, 6d. Gallery, 53 Pall 








Mall. S.W. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. : : x 
= —— pgp aaa Lancashire, Esquire ; 

NHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

__ WATER-COLOURS.—The NINETY FOURTH CAPTAIN OF DRAGOONS UNDER MAJOR-GENERAL SIR THOMAS TILDESLEY, Knr,, 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at 5 Pall Mall East, IN THE ROYALIST ARMY OF 1642. 


from 10 till 6. Admittance, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 
: ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
ROSVENOR GALLERY 
SUMMER EXHIBITLON.—NOW OPEN from 


9 all? 7. —Admission, Is: Se ason Tickets, 58. 


Edited, with Introductory Chapters, by the Rev. T. ELLISON GIBSON, 
Author of ‘‘ Lydiate Hall and its Associations.” 
I OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Lectures London: LONGMANS and CO. 


on the Phenomena of Nature, illustrated by | _ ee aes > ese . ern 








Dissolving Views and Experiments.—Arctic Explora- 
I 


tion.—Balmain’s Luminous Paint.—* Blondin,” which QOCIETY for the SUPPRESSION of ( ‘TI ELTENHAM COLLEGE— 
h 








traverses the whole length of the Hali ona rope sus- the OPLUM TRADE TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. Eight. £40. 

pended thirty feet from the floor.—Mary, Queen of 5 | Four, £20. Election, third Tuesday in May.—Apply to 

Scots.—New Ghost Piecs.—*The Magician Foiled,” | the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 

—Also, Leotard the Automaton, the Diving Bell, the THE ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING =“ — 

Electric Organ, going Machinery, and many Novelties. will be held (D.V.), on FRIDAY EVENING next 1 HERBORN E SCHOOL. —SEVEN 

Open from 10 till 1, 2 till 5, and 6 till 10. For times of | shee )s ‘ . Reais ast = kJ SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition 

Entertainments, see daily papers. Admission, 1s; | May 7th, 1880, in the Large Hall of the | on July 20th.—For further particulars, apply to the 

Reserved Seats, 2s, 1s, and 6d extra, | CANNON STREET TERMINUS HOTEL. | Rev. the HEAD MASTER, School House, Sherborne, 
. ee ae ia en | > ‘Si! 

Lc URES on GREEK ART.—A| a —— - 

Course of EIGHT LECTURES on GREEK | The Chair will be taken by the Right Hon. | ¢ \ OWER-STREET SCHOOL _ for 
SCULPTURE and PAINTING, supplemented by | Tue EARL or SHAFTESBURY, K.G., | XJ GIRLS.—The School REOPENS on Thursday, 
visits to the British Museum and the Collection of at Seven o'clock. | April 29th. Fees, = four, and four-and-a-half 
Casts in the Slade School, will be given in University | guineas a term. Pupils prepared for the Senior and 


College, Gower Street, by C. T. NEWTON, Esq., C.B., Junior CAMBRIDGE EXAMINATIONS.—For pro- 
on Wednesdays, at 4 pm., commencing on May 5. Mr. Alderman R. N. FOWLER, M.P. | spectus and further particulars, apply at 80 Gower 

Tickets (for ladies or gentlemen) can be obtained J. W. PEASE, Esq., M.P. Street. 
from Miss Schmitz, Secretary of the King's College | > ?pP : cAGE , - ht a Ga he ee 
Lomures to Latics, 5 Obesreatory Avonne, Keusing- | °° 20¥: Professor Lavoe, D-D.. Li-D., formerly of I OSSALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE 
ton; from Professor G. C. Warr, King’s College, | , ee iocahianireael Al Sdede LA 8 ng. SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve to be competed 
Strand; or from Talfourd Ely, Esq., M.A., Secretary, | The Rev. ArTHuR E. Move, Church Missionary | for on June 29th. Value from 70 Guineas (covering 
University College, Gower Strect, W.C, | Society, Hangchow. | School Fees) to £20. Ages under 14} and 15}. Can- 
; a The Rey. S. WHITEHEAD, formerly of Wesleyan | didates may be examined at Rossall or Oxford, as 














x r ail ‘ vy, 
i ke E PLYM( IL PH HIGH SCHOOL Missionary Society, Canton. preferred, in Classics or Mathematics.—Apply to Rev. 
for GIRLS.—WANTED, a MATHEMATICAL | Will Address the Meeting. the HE AD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 
MISTRESS, to take the place of the Mathematical | Th 
Teacher, who has lately been appointed Head Mistress | | [ R ANCE SCH( LA ARSHIPS.— 
of the Truro High School. Preference will be given | CHARLES CAMERON, Esq., M.D., LL.D., M.P.; Sir TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, Stratford-on- 


toa lady accustomed to prepare candidates for the | HARRY VERNEY, Bart,, M.P.; JAMES L. MAXWELL, | Avon —Four, of the value of Thirty Guineas per 
Cambridge Local Examinations, Salary to begin, | Ksq., M.D., English Presbyterian Missionary Society, | annum, will be open to Competition to all boys under 
£120, with extra fees for special classes.—Applications | Formosa; and Rev, J. MCCARTHY, China Inland | fourteen on the day of the Examination (June 29th). 


to be sent to the Head Mistress, Miss KENDALL, The | Mission, have also kindly promised to take part in the | —Apply to the WARDEN. 

High Se hool, Plymouth. proceedings, 5 = Sar 

a Segoe nega - ee ) EPTON SCHOOL.—An Examination 

I IBBE R Y TRUST, —ONE o or r TWO Your ATTENDANCE IS EarNesTLY Requested. | KX willbe held in July at Sir JOHN PORTE'S 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded on this | SCHOOL for the purpose of electing to FOUR EX- 


Foundation after the next Examination, provided that Y ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. HIBITIONS of the respective values of £45, £45, £30, 
Candidates of sufficient merit present themselves. | q £22 per annum. Information respecting the Exhi- 


The next Examination will be held at University | Head Master—R. W. TAYLOR, M.A., formerly | bitions, as well as Foundation Scholarships, tenable at 


| 
Hall, Gordon Square, London, on three consecutive | Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. the School, may be obtained from the HEAD MASTER, 
days in November, 1880. | The SUMMER TERM begins May 7th. For terms  Repton, Burton-on- Trent. 
Candidates must furnish satisfuetory evidence of | and forms of entry, apply to the Head Master, eee eer 
age, graduation, and other points, the particulars of | siete ae ; YICHMOND and TWICKENHAM 
which, as well as copies of the Scheme of Examina- | YOUTH of FRANCE.—To be SOLD W HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Park Road, Ailsa 


tion, may be obtained on application to the Secretary LE. ATR NrOTTe  srreerenT PES IAT = Park, opens MAY 1lth—Head Mistress, Miss 
of the Trust, and the names and addresses of all i heceman tae, ee cee ae HARDING. 

Candidates must be sent t eer Seerctary, at University | O;thez. an i ey = 5 1 ey fete P sini i i: P 7 a oe BOARDERS received by Mrs. EDWARD SMITH, 
Hall, on or belore Vctober Ist, 1880, r meine Teed ev eee Sa wane meget Of wi iennnrn: 


KROY . x | Admirable situation, every comfort and convenience. z iain 

University Hall, — te i AW F ORD, ee — } 100 acres of lund can be had with it, if wanted. Terms ELICATE BOYS (above 1 {.).—Some 
y Jai Neath cdl | very moderate.—Address, Madame SERY, 74 Rue parents can recommend the HOME of an 
ITERARY.—The Proprietor of an | wean Pau, B.P. France; or, Messrs. PATTISON, | Oxford Graduate who RECEIVES, in a charming 
NIAETENTHS te bayer Magexine wishes to SELL | — and CO, 11 Queen Victoria Street, London, eyuntry house, near Malvern, a few "GENTLEMEN'S 
gets 0 buyers who would co-operats in | ©: : a eee SONS, requiring especial care. Only such as are 


the LITERARY LABOUR and MANAGEMENT , willing to read, and are worthy of liberal and kind 
C. MITCHELL and Co., Agents for the Sale and Pur- OLLEGE HOME treatment, eligible. 

chase of Literary Properties, 12 and 13 Red Lion FOR GIRLS, Address, “ M. A., Oxon.,” Stifford's Bridge House, 

Court, Fleet Street, E.C. } 79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. near Malvern. 
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caenaigaase Te al 
HE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES| 

are the best Timekeepers in the World. pepsi ke peg, Sh 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 


TEDFORD'S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, | 
in Silver Hunting Cases, £3 10s. i. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, | 


in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 





| saainbaameati 





EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
B 5 ____ for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 2s, ; 
YEDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
B ee, in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. eae ; 
7) EDFORD'S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 

__ Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. ae ~ 
TTENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 

the St. James's Hall.—Price Lists, post free. 


‘THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, Drawings, Plans, 
Specifications. Pane 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, on the recom- 
mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. 
No long preparation. No tedious washing-off. Full particulars post free. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 








| W! NTER RESIDENCE 


WORKS by CHARLES ANTHONY, Jun. 


I. 
pes SOVEREIGNTY; Thoughts on Democratic 
Reform. Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 

I 


The SOCIAL and POLITICAL DEPENDENCE of WOMEN. 


Fifth Edition, now ready, in 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 


London: LONG@MANS and Co. 





The Fourth Edition, now ready, in 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


GOSPEL for the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


London : LONGMANS and Co. 


THE 


for LNVALIDS, 
SMEDLEY’S HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
MATLOCK BRIDGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
Resident Physician—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &e. 

The Arrangements for HEATING and VENTILATING render this Establishment 
admirably adapted asa Winter Residence for such as would otherwise have had 
to go abroad. 

HYDROPATHIC, TURKISH, AND ELECTRIC BATHS, 
Special Winter-Tariff Prospectus from MANAGER. 


THE “PLENTIFOLDER,” 


price 5s, note size, gives 100 sharp, clear, and vivid copies of Circulars, Music, 


| Drawings, or Plans. Negative washes off almost instantaneously. Full particu- 


lars post free. 
CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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ELHI MEDICAL MISSION 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the S.P.G. 
carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of people, 
and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty 
towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By 
training native agents. (2) By philanthropical 
agencies, of which the mest important is medical 
work among women and children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and young men, with 1,633 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 840 pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematical parochial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians. During the 
past year 380 natives were baptised. The Medical 
Mission attended 9,058 cases, with an aggregate of 
29,798 attendances. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above annual grants from 
the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the generat work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rey. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln ; or by the Rev. R. R. 
WINTER (of the Delhi Mission), 8.P.G. Office, 19 
Delabay Street, Westminster, S.W. 


] HOENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


Street, and Charing Cross, London. 


STEAM 
BETWEEN 
ENGLAND 
AND 
AUSTRALIA. 






DIRECT 
SERVICE IN 
40 DAYS. 


ORIENT LINE. 


The following or other magnifizent full-powered Steamships, belonging to the 
ORIENT and PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched 
every FORTNIGHT, for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and 
SYDNEY direct, taking Passengers at through rates to all the principal 
Ports in Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. 


Tons. H.P. Tons. H.P. 
ACONCAGUA... aaseecdca gee a<c. COE RAMON DRIAL tvcvncdnastecenssiuas 4,666... 750 
CHIMBORAZO ............... 3,847 550 LUSITANIA ... 3,825 550 
COTOPAXI sosneveiss SOM x OO Sar ee Bien a 
CUZCO ...... Sl, eee ORTENT Randemsnnceananraaienen 9,386 ... 1,000 
CARON. 2.876 RID RRRUME © cua nccteciseneaxeated 4,219... 600 
JOHN ELDER ......... axce SRO 5. SOD FORA © css cccadcncsaaseras 4,014... 600 


These Vessels are specially constructed for long Ocean Voyages, and are fitted 
with every convenience for the comfort of Passengers, 
Fares, from Fourteen Guineas upwards. 
For further particulars, apply to the Managers of the Line, 
F. GREEN & CO., & ANDERSON ANDERSON & CO., 
FENCHURCH AVENUES, LONDON, E.C. 





ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. NO END OF 
if IRKBECK BANK. — Established | WORRY SAVED 


4 1851. 29 and 30 Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane.—DEPOSITS received at INTEREST 
for stated periods or repayable on demand. Current 
Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, 
and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. No charge made for keeping accounts. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. The 
Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Cus- 
tomers, and the Collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares pur- 
chased and sold, and Advances made thereon. Office 
hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays; then from 
10 to2. On Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Caleutta, Colombo 
{Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, | Street, Strand. 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Cireular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 


BY 


THE USE OF 





OSS of TIME is 


India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits fur fixed 
eae on ba ag ers aa be ascertained at their Mopanars 
ice. . M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager. vere LUurET) ‘TC 
Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. BONUS eee 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1880, Zita 


|} OLLOWAY’S 

PILLS.—DanGERroUS CHEST COMPLAINTS — 
The enumeration of these diseases is scarcely neces- 
Bary, as, unfurtunontely, most Englishmen know them 
te their cost. Coughs, eommon colds. influenza, 64 CO 
bronchitis, asthma, pleurisy, inflammation of the 
lungs, and even consumption in its early stages, are | ——— = 


A fixed sum in case of I 
OINTMENT and ONE MILLION 
Apply to the Clerks at 


Local Agents, or 








LOSS of MONEY! | 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 
They undertake all banking business connected with maser Papp ea fa grant Pyle iM Ls NY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 
Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 


Weekly Allowance in the event of Tujury. 


has been paid as Compensation. 


WILLIAM J. 





STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


For the Safe and Orderly Keeping of all Papers and Documents, Manuscript or 
Printed. Made in all sizes, from small letter to large Folio, Any size made to 
order. 


Illustrated Lists, post free, of 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Stationers. 


A Sample Box sent, earriage paid, to any Station in England, on receipt of Half-a-crown in stamps. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 


OC LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


| 


} 13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 38.W. 
| City Branch: Mansion House Buildings, E.C. 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 

Crepit of half the tirst five Annual Premiums 
allowed on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not 
| over 60 years of age. 
| ENDOWMENTS ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, 
payable at death, or ou attaining a specified age. 
INVALID Lives assured at rates proportioned to the 


ye “€1,000,000, 
PREMIUMS 
INSURERS OF FIVE |} 
PANDING. | 
Jenth by Accident, and a | risk. 
Ciais paid thirty days after proof of death. 


é 1 | 
AND A HALI BONUS. 

| The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial 

t J ti ms, the | . S —_— . 7 Om eyes 
the Railway Stations, t | Division in January, 1877 (amounting to £357,014), 
r | - ae 5 ri tues Pree % “ 

- 7 - averaged 5) per cent., and the CasH Bonus 30 p 

R N WIth, ue ag N ae | cent., on tle premiums paid in the 5 years. 
ats SUCROCAE | The Nexr Diviston OF Prorrrs will take plac 

| January, 1882, and Persons who etfeet NEw PoLicies 


best treated by rubbing Holloway’s Ointment open YAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY aEVOKE SHE ESD OF Jeke MEKE “ill bo centile al 
the chest, and upon the back between the shoulders. ji Taaaa gna LL MAL iii oN ’ | that Division to one year’s additional share of protits 
It penetrates internally, checks the cold suiverings, 4 a9) 2 Ashe DEER : coves tana nteanie 

relieves the over-g: rged lungs, gradually removes tue For LIVES ONLY. ESrABLISHED L807, 

Oppression from the chest, and restores the obs: ructed Accumulated Funds .,........ccsceccereereeree £9,043 542 REPORT, 1879. 

Tespiration. hitherto so distressingly disugresable and Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1.500,000 | Te 55th Annual Report, and the latest Balance- 
highly danverous. In treating this class of disea-es, Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be bad at | Sheets renderet to the Bourd of Trade, can be 
Hollowsy's Pills should aiways be taken while usng | the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post | obtained at either of the Society's Ollices, or of any 


bis intment, they purity the blood, promute pers; ira- | free. 
Yon, and allay dangerous irritations 


GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
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en & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 





GOUPS, PRESERVEDPROVISIONS, 
and 
POTTED MEATS; also, —— « 
F5S8=NcE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
4 





FP URILE SOUP, and J E LLY, and other 

G PECIALITIES | ‘for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET. 

MAYFAIR, W. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON, 





OXFORD ST., 
Ww. 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, AND 
THE FAMILY TABLE, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME 


‘A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
| ania CARACAS COCOA. 


A choice prepared Cocoa. 





FRY’ S| 
COCOA 








“A most delicivus and valuable article.” 
—Standard, x 
~ | GUARANTEED PURE. — 
FRY’S!ayrys COCOA EXTRACT. 
i Pure Cocoa only, 
COCOA | the superfluous oil extracted, 
__. J.8. FRY and SONS. 
kK IVES, FORKS, and SPOONS. 
THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 


SILVER,—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, when 
strongly SILVER-PLATED, cannot be distinguished 
from Silver. With ordinary usage this quality will 
wear 20 years, 

| Fiddle | 
Best Quality, strongly Plated. or Old Beador King’s 
Silver. Thread orShell 











Table Forks ‘ per doz, £110 £2 1 £2 38 
Wahip Hnoons......,...5:...... Go. | EM, By 2 sh 
Dessert Forks ...........00 do. La. tf 8) 2 
Dessert Spoons............... do 12 1 Ih 
WR TIE, «os ics0ss:ce0s0c-0- Ds 014 10 1 2 

A SECOND QUALITY of Fidale-Pattern Table 
Spoons or Forks, 23s per doz.n, Dessert, 17s. Tea 


Spoons, 12s. 
CUTLERY WARRANTED. 
Handles, Screwed or Riveted. 
Blades of the finest stcel. 


{ 
Table [Dessertlc*re’rx 
Knives] Knives|pr pair 

















SS his. dts. ¢ 
3}-inch Ivory Handles ...per doz. 12 6| 9 6) 6 0 
3e do. ee eae = do. 16 6,12 0| 6 6 
3g do. do. to balance ...do. 18 6/13 6| 6 6 
4 do. do. do, w+... do, 24 0 | 18 0| 7 6 
4 do. fine do. do. G0. 32 0/21 0) 9 O 
4 do. do. extra large ...do. 36 0/26 0/10 6 
4 do. do. African do. 40 0/32 0/13 
4+ do. do. silver ferrulesdo. 49 6'52 0/15 4 
CARRIAGE PAID to any RATJLWAY STA'LLON. 


Samples at above rates post free. 


fg nne S. BURTON, General 
Furnishing Ironmonger, 39 Oxford Street, 
W., &c. Catalogues, containing 850 Illustrations, 
post free. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMAKKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE, 
4 in Preventing and Curing Smal!-pox, Fevers 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. ‘They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation, Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Trisn Distil'eries, Belfast; or at their London Odices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


OTS 110 and 111.—Lot 110, very soft 

old Pale Sherry, at 30s; and Lot 111, very sott 

old Oloroso Solera, pale gold, at 33s per dozen. Sher- 
ries of the old style, me!lowed by age, very soft, and 
entirely free from the fleriness which has been sv 
detrimental to the consumption of Sherry. These 





exceptionally large Lots are placed in the hands of 
the Association for forced realisation, and are offered 
to the public while on the spec'al Lot List at greatly 
reduced prices, instead of being soll by auction.— 
The London Co-operative Wine Association (Limited), 
10 and 12 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. (late 446 Strand). 








PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 





Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum) 
5 > 


r Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) i 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867 
. . . ’ 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 
(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.) 
My DzaR Str,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displa: i 

str etion of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. " age — 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Paine 
‘ess Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. Hurcnina, 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. % 


NEAVE’S 


ee. 


NEAVE’S 


Nl ; 

LANCET,.—“ Carefully prepared and highly | 

nutritious.” | 
BRITISH, MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“ Well 

adapted for children, aged people, and in- | 

valids.”” | 

LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.—“ Can un- | 

- r P 


hesitatingly recommend Neave’s Food.” FOO D 
i 


As a substitute for 
other's Neave’s Food may be con- | 
scientiously recommended.” | FOR 
Recommended by the Faculty gener- 
ally. 


AND 
SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


J. R. NEAVE and CO, 









FOOD 








FOR 








INFANTS INVALIDS, 


IN ONE 
WHOLESALE OF 


Fordingbridge, England. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 
signature, ‘LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
And without which none is genuine, 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and E i : 
generally, Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. Sy ee ee 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 


OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom. 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Ask for Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, and 
see that no other is substituted for it. 


WILLS’ 
BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. 


This Tobacco is now put up in 1.oz. Packets, in addition to other sizes, the 
label being a reduced fac simile of that used for the 2-oz. Packets. Also in 
Cigarettes, ia boxes of 10 each, bearing the Name and Trade Mark of 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 
AND SAUCES, 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 








: 
BEST 
| 


BIRD'S EYE. 


WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


b] 

DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 

Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, wil! at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a “old has 

been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, aud often cure in one day. The smel! is 

pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 94 a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 

care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate Street. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


KINAHAN’S 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKiES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—*“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


-20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LL 


WHISKY. 
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Published this day, in 


1 vol. 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF RELIGION. 


By JOHN 


Principal and Vi 


CAIRD, 


ice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow, and One of her Majesty's Chaplains for Scotland. 


DP. D:, 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE, Publisher to the University. 


London: 


MACMILLAN and CO. 


Now ready, in crown Svo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


SIX LECTURES ON 


GERMAN 
FROM THE SEVEN YEARS’ 


THE HISTORY OF 


THOUGHT, 
WAR TO GOETHE'S DEATH, 


DELIVERED AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN IN 187). 


By KARL 


London : 


This day is 


REATA: WHAT 
By E. D. 


3 vols. post 


HILLE 


BR AN D. 


LONGMANS and CO. 


published, 


°"S IN A NAME. 


GERARD. 


Svo, 25s 6d. 


Oriyinelly published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and 


SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 





N O W 


Oo P E N. 





Subscription to the CIRCULATING LIBRARY .. 


Subscription to ALL THE CLUB PRIVILEGES, available for both Ladies and 
Gentlemen. and comprising READING and WRITING ROOMS, and a REFER- 


ENCE LIBRARY 





ffrom One Guinea, 
ry per annum, 


r Two Guineas 
) per annum, 


Subscription to ALL THE CLUB PRIVILEGES as above, together with the) Three Guineas 


right to Six Volumes, delivered free from the Circulating Library ...... 


per annum. 


Fuller details of Subscription on application to the Secretary, 


The GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, Limited, NEW BOND STREET. 





MAY, 1880. No. DCCLXXYV. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Dr. WorTe’s ScHOOL.—Part I. 
PETER THE GREAT ANv SYRIA, 
ReATA; OR, WHAT'S IN A NAME.—Conclusion. 
MoRoccO AND THE Moors. 
Russia AND NIHILISM IN THE NOVELS OF M. TouR- 
GENIEF. 
BUSH-LIFE IN QUEENSLAND.—Part VI, 
A Woman's WISDOM. 
Tue REIGN OF BuNKUM. A Letter to John Bull, Esq. 
WILtrAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Zdinburgh and 
London. 
BEST and CHEAPEST BOOK of the SEASON. 
HE COMPLETE WORKS of DR. 
CHANNING, 848 Pages, sent carriage free to 
any part of the United Kingdom ; single copy, 1s 44 ; 


Brsckwoon's MAGAZINE for | 


twen'y copies, £1; 120 copies, £5.—Address, Rev. R. | 


SPEARS, 19 Mornington Road, Bow Road, London. 
May also be had at all Smith and Son's Bookstalls, 
and of all Booksellers. 


VERY DAY.—* This is not ordinary 
writing.” —Pall Mall Gazette.——* Decidedly not 
every-day work.”—Fun.——* Abundance of good read- 
ing in the book.” —Spectator. Cloth, 3s; boards, 1s 6d. 
REMINGTON, 7 Arundel Street, Strand. 








HURCH REFORM UNION.—Per- 
sons desirous or obtaining copies of he REPORT, 
just published, may obtain them free on application to 
the Hon, Secs., Rev. E. R. DIGGLE, 36 Dorset Square, 
Regent's Park, London; A.GREY, Esq.. M.P., Brooks's 
Club, St. James’s Street, London, W.; A. TOYNBES, 
Esq., Balliol College, Oxford. 





‘TUSEEY, PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Desigus. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR MAY. 


. THE GOSPEL OF EVOLUTION. By Dr. Elam. 
. INTERNATIONAL NOVELISTS AND MR. HOWBLLS. 


nue 


By Mrs, Sutherland Orr. 
Dr. LITTLEDALE'S “PLAIN REASONS AGAINST 
JOINING THE CHURCH OF Roms.” By Thomas 


Arnold. 
A ResorInDeR. By Dr. Littledale. 


3 


| 
| 


—] 


4. DALTONISM. By Wiiliam Pole, F.R.S. 

5. IDEAS OF THE DAY. By M. A, Doudney. 

6. THE ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES. A Study of Religious 
History. By Francois Lenormant, 

7. Miss LONSDALE ON GUY’S HospiTaL. By Dr Moxon. 

STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


age gg MAGAZINE, MAY, 1880. 
No. 605, New Series CXXV. Price 2s 6d, 
Edited by Principal TULLOCH. 
CONTENTS. 
MARY ANERLEY: A YORKSHIRE TALE. 


By R. D, Blackmore, 
IN SUTHERLANDSHIRE; A SONNET. By W. A. Sim. 
By Dean 





Continued, 


THE VARIATIONS OF THE ROMAN CHURCH. 
Stanley. 

| A Russian LADy's Book, By Miss A. P. Irby. 

| WHAT SHAKESPEARE LEARNT ATSCHOOL. Concluded 
By Profess«r T. S. Baynes, 

Tus CrooKIT MeG: A STORY OF THE YEAR ONE. 
Continued, By Shirley. 

THE ATHEISTIC View OF LiFk. By Richard H. Hutton. 

WHAT IS A BANK, AND WHAT DORKS IT DEALIN? By 
Pr: fessor Bonamy Price. 

BLUES AND Burrs: A SKETCH OF A CONTESTED 

| ELECTION. 

| GRIEVANCES OF WOMEN, 

THE PAST ELKCTION. 

London: LONGMANS and Co, 


Ready this week. 
ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE’S ENTIRELY NEW 
WORK. 


ORD MASKELYNE’S 
DAUGHTER: a Story of the Northern Border 
Also in the press, a New Edition of ‘La Belle Marie.” 
Author’s Edition, post 8vo, 5°. 
James WEIR and KyiGut, 283 Regent Street, W. 





By Mrs. Oliphant. 











_ QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
: No. 298, is Published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 

1. DAvip Hume. 
. THE ENGLISA FLOWER-GARDEN. 
. THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY. 
THE Book OF COMMON PRAYER. 
MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT. 
THE CHINESE IN CeNTRAL ASIA, 
THB TAXATION OF INDIA. 
THE SLAVONIC MENACE TO EUROPE. 
. THE CONSERVATIVE DeFRAT. 

JOHN Murray. Albemarle Street. 


THe EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
1 


PAB Im wr 


for APRIL, is just published. 
CONTENTS. 

RITUALISTIC LITERATURE. 
BiGELOW'S LIFE OF FRANKLIN. 
MOHAMMFDANISM IN CHINA. 
THE SCHOOLS OF CHARLES THE GREAT. 
MODERN HORSERACING. 
CATHOLIC RULE IN IRELAND, 1641-48. 
THE LATE PRroressor CLIFFORD'S ESSAYs. 
BuRTON’S REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 
9. THE New PARLIAMENT. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


C. BLAcK. 
T HE 
MAGAZINE. for APRIL, 2s 6a. 
CONTENTS. 

. THE ROADS OF ENGLAND, AND WAYFARING LIFB 
IN THE MippLu-AGes.—Part Il, By Dr. Jules 
Jusserand. 

Our PuBlic ScHoots.—VI. MARLBOROUGH. 

THE DEATH OF AKNKEL. By Edmund W. Gosse. 

MIRACLE-PLAYS, 

ILLUSIONS OF PERCEPTION. 

FKLLOW-1OWNSMEN. By Thomas Hardy, 

Russia. 

JACOBINS AND LEVELLERS. 

THE GENERAL ELECTION, 

. SELECTED Books. 

C. KEGAN PAUL and Co., 1 Paternoster Square. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

for MAY, 1830, price 28 6d. 

Dk ProFUNDIS. Py Alfred ‘ennyson, Poet-Laureate. 

MARC-AURELE, By Ernest Renan. 

ATHBISM AND THE RIGHTS OF MAN. By W. H. Mallock. 

MODERN ENGLISH LANDsCarg-PAINTING. By Alfred 
W. Hunt. 

PENAL SERVITUDE. By the Right Hon. Lord Norton. 

THE CEREMONIAL Use OF FLOWERS: A SEQUEL. By 
Miss Agnes Lambert. 

THE POUND OF FLESH. Ry Moncure D. Conway. 

AGNOSTICISM AND WOMEN: A Repty. By Miss J. H. 
Clapperton. 

JOHN DONNE. By William Minto. 

THE PINCH OF Poverty. By James Payn. 

IRISH ABSENTEEISM. By Henry L, Jephson. 

THE NURSING CRISIS AT Guy's HOSPITAL. (1) By Sir 
William Gull, Bart. M.D. (2) By Dr. S. O. 
Habershon. (3) By Alfred G. Henriques, 

er VIEW OF THE ELECTIONS. By T. E. 

ebbel, 


we oot 


CaN 


Edinburgh: A, and 


NEW QUARTERLY 


~ 


Prarormero 


os 


> 


C. KEGAN PAUL and Co., London. 


= FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
for MAY, 

THE CONSERVATIVE COLLAPSE: A LETTER. 

ERNEST RENAN. By George Saintsbury. 

HomMEg-RULE IN SEVERAL COUNTRIES. By Sir George 
Campbell, M.P. 

IDEALS OF FEMININE US&FULNESS. By Edith 
Simcox. 

AN ATTEMPTED PHILOSOPHY OF HisToRY. By Leslia 
Stephen. 

THE SETTLED LAND BILL. By Lord Wentworth. 


A RECENT PAGE OF ARABIAN History. By Wilfrid 
S. Blunt. 
THE REVOLT OF THE CouNTIES. By William E. 
ar, 


HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 193 Piccadilly. 


N ODERN THOUGHT. 
}\ Price 3d Monthly. 
CONTENTS OF No. 5, MAY Ist, 1880. 

LEADERS OF MODERN THOUGHT: JOHANN WOLFGANG 
GOETHE (continued). By W.C. Coupland, M A. 

Mr. Ruskin AND HIGH ART. By George Harris, 
LL.D., F.S.A. 

PROFESSOR JEWETT ON THB ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Moncure D. Conway, M.A. 

SEECHI AND THE MODERN ASTRONOMERS. By S. C. 
Earle, B.A. Oxon. 

THE OWNBRSHIP OF THE By Richard W. 
Perkins. 
RICHARDSON and BEsT, 5 Queen's Head Passage, 

Paternoster Row, E.C. Of all Booksellers, and at the 

Railway Bookstalis. 





Soi. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 245. 
sie CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
MAY. With Lilustrations by GkorGe pu 
MauvrRigeR and W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS. 
WuHite WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. 
Illustration.) Chaps. 32 to 34. 
FROM THE CRADLE. By Frederick Locker. 
KLOPSTOCK. 
PLEA FOR MUSICIANS. 
A PILGRIMAGE TO VALLAURIS. 
MARIUS BOUGEARD’S AMNESTY. 
Good Turn and Another. 
How A CHINESE B A. WAs WON. 
A SEAT IN THE House, 
CAPTAIN OrTIS’ Booty: A BALLAD. 
Hob: nson. 
Mrs. AuSTIN. 3,4,5. (With an Illustration ) 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co.,15 Waterloo Place. 
¥ PORTRAIT of Prof. GODET, D.D., 
LX Neuchatel, appears in the EVANGELICAL 
MAGAZINE for MAY. Edited by H. R, ReyNnoups, 
D.D. 6d Monthy. 
London: Hopprr and Stoveuton, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 


(With an 


The Story of One 


By A. Mary F. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Poor Zeph. By F. W. Robinson, 


Author of “Grandmother's Money.” 3 vols. 


Poet and Peer. By Hamilton 
Aipr, Author of “ Penruddocke,” &c. 3 vols. 
DEDICATED to LORD LYTTON. 

** A thoroughly readable, attractive novel.’’—Post. 


Three Recruits, and the Girls 


THEY LEFT BEHIND THEM. By Josrru 
HatTron, Author of “ Cruel London,” &c. 3 vols. 


For Her Dear Sake. By Mary 


Ceci, HAY. Author of * Old Myddelton’s Money,” 
&c. SECOND EDITION. 3 vols. 


Lily of the Valley. By Mrs. 


KANDOLPH, Author of “ Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 


Miss Bouverie. By Mrs. Moles- 


worTH, Author of *Hathercourt Rectory,’ &c. 
3 vols, [Next week. 


Cheap Edition of Sir Gibbie. By 


GeorGE MacDonatp, LL.D. Forming the New 
Volume of Hurst and BLAcKeTT’s STANDARD 
Liprary. Price 5s, bound and illustrated. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. 
Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


VOL. X-SAINT SIMON. 
By CLIFTON W. COLLINS, M.A. 
This day is published, in crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


The Series contains:—1. DANTE. By the Editor.— 
2. VoLTAIRE, By Major-General Sir E. B. Hamley.— 
3. PASCAL. By Principal Tulloch.—4. PETRARCH. Py 
Henrv Reeve, C.B.—5. GOETHE. By A. Hayward, Q.C. 
—6. MoureRe. By Mrs. Oliphant and F. Tarver. M.A. 
—7. MONTAIGNE. By Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A.— 
8. RApeLals. By Walter Besant, M.A.—9. CALDERON. 
By E. J. Hasell. 

In preparation :—CERVANTES. 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE and MADAME DE STAEL. 
Miss Thackeray. 


By the Editor.— 
By 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 


SECOND EDITION, cloth, 2s. 
. and TERRORS of BLIND 
BA GUIDES. The Popular Doctrine of Fverlasiing 
Pain Refuted. By the Rev. N. G. WILKINS, M.A., 
LL.M., Cambridge. 

“A powerful statement of the argument against ever- 
lasting pain.”—Church Times. 

CONTENTS :—Probable Origin of the Dogma—Its 
Mischievous Effects—Opposed to the Teaching of 
Scripture—Opposed to the Voice of Nature—Not 
Provable by any Conceivable Revelation—View of 
Arguments on the Popular Side—Inconsistency of 
‘Those who hold the Popular Doctrine. 

London: ELLioT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 

The NEW PARLIAMENT. 
Just ready, price 1s, strongly bound in cloth. 


WARD AND LOCK’S GUIDE TO 
HE HOUSE of COMMONS. 


Including SIX CENTURIES of ENGLISH 
PARLIAMENTS—The late Parliament and Publie 
Events, 1873-80—The FULL RETURNS of the 
GENERAL ELECTION, 1880—Comparison of Votes 
and Party Results in 1874and 1880—BIOGRAPHICAL 
NOTICES of all the MEMBERS of the NEW HOUSE 
of COMMONS—Rules of the House—The Franchises 
and Electoral Law—List of Unsucecssful Candidates. 
To be obtained of all Booksellers and at all Railway 
Stations. i 
London: WARD, LOCK, and Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


Ninth Edition, post free, (me Shilling. 
I R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. Py Ropert G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
&c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 
Now ready. 
()VARIOT. IMY (Correspondence on). 
By the late Dr. LAWSON Cape, M.D, Mr, 'T. 
SPENCER WELLS, F.R.C.S., and Mr, George R. JESSE, 
Hon. Sec. Society for Abolition of Vivisection. Priee 6d 
London: PICKERING and Co., 196 Piccadilly; and 
Mr. GeorGe R. Jesse, Henbury, Macélestieli 


wt LON COLLEGE NEW BUILDINGS. 
K See the BUILDER (4d, or by post, 44d), 
View—also Views of Frankfurt Cathedral, Re-turea— 
Shrubsole Memorial—and Entrance to Offi es, 
chester—Venice Restoration—Electric Lighting— 


Water-Colour Exhibitions—Works of Viollet-le Due 
—Trade Organisations—Colour—Steel in A chitecture 
—Art Union of London, full Report, &c.—46 Catherine 
Street, and all Newsmen. 





——_ 


31 Sovurnampron Srreet, Stranp, April 28th, 1880 


SAMUEL TINSLEY AND C0.s NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Armenians, Koords, and Turks. 


large post 8vo, 24s. 


By James Creacu. 2 vols, 


The Morning Post says :—‘ By the publication of this in every way remarkable work, Captain Cr 
rendered a service to the world which it would be well-nigh impossible to over-estimate... This Pap ge 
which must be read by all.” 


European Slave Life. 


by E. Woltmann. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


By F. W. Hacxuanper. Translated 


The Daily News says:—* Very amusing. Where Hackliinder resembles Dickens is in his quick eye for 
grotesque and droll characteristic, and his sympathy for fun, pathos, and simplicity.” 
The Athenwum says :—‘ Dickens could never have written or inspired Hackhinder’s most famous story 
nee The English rendering is excellent, reading like an original rather than a translation, aud should secure 
for the novel a considerable English circulation.” 
> 
By 


Claude Branca’s Promise. Autce Crirron. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The Spectator says :—“ A very good story, after the manner of the ‘ Heir of Redelyfie,’’ 


Lord Garlford’s Freak. 


“The Rector of Oxbury,” 3 vols., 51s 6d. 
The Spectator says :--“ It has the crowning merit of being distinctly readabie..... -Abovo the average of 
merit. 


Kings in Exile. By Atrnonse Dauper. 


by express authority of the Author. 35 vols., 31s 6d, 


Hollywood. By Annin L. Wanker, Author of “A Canadian 


Heroine,” “ Against Her Will,” &c. 3 vols,, 31s 6d. 


The Actor’s Wife. 


51s 6d. [Vow ready, 


Jack Allyn’s Friends. By G. Wess Appreron, Author of 
y ’ 


“Catching a Tartar” and “Frozen Hearts.” 3 vols., 3is 6d. 


sy James B. Baynarp, Author of 


From the French, 


By Epmunp Leatues, Actor. 3 vols., 


[Vow ready. 





London: SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand. 


HODDER and STOUGHTON have just published :— 
The RELIGIONS of CHINA: Confucianism and Taoism, 


Described and Compared with Christianity, By JAMES Leace, LL.D., Professor of the Chinese Language 
and Literature in the University of Oxford, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HISTORY of the RISE of the HUGUENOTS. By Henry 


M. BArRD, Professor in the University of New York. 2 vols. crown S8vo, 15s, with Maps. 


TOM’S HEATHEN. By Josephine R. Baker. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The Author of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” says :—* Its great merit is originality of conception. I do not 
often read stories to the end, but reading this in manuscript my attention was enchained from first to last.” 


FOSSIL MEN, and their Modern Representatives. An 


Attempt to Dlustrate the Characters and Condition of Prehistoric Men in Europe by those of the American 
Races. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. Crown 8vo, with 44 [llustrations, 7s 6d. 


CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS. By E. de Pressense. 


Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 

“ Bright biographical, literary, and ecclesiastical papers. The great charm of the book is that M. de 
Pressensé has watched with personal observation the men he portrays.” —Whitchall Review. 

“ This very exquisite and interesting gallery of representative portraiture.”—Ziterary Churchman. 





Paternoster Row. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR MAY. 


Postage free, on application. 

The New Edition of Mudie’s Library Circular contains a complete list of Recent 
Works of General Interest in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and 
Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, added to the Library from January, 1879, to 
the present time. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR MAY. 


Postage free, on application. 


The New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue offers Clean Second-hand Copies of 
Canon Farrar’s St. Paul, The Letters of Charles Dickens, Memoirs of Mrs. Tait, Dixon’s 
Royal Windsor, Senior’s Conversations, and very many other leading Books of the Past 
and Present Seasons, at greatly reduced Prices. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 





City Office: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 
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—_————_———_~ 
NOTICE. — The TWO NEW SERIAL 
STORIES, “ADAM and EVE,” by the Author of 


“ Dorothy Fox,” and “ The REBEL of the FAMILY,” 
by Mis. LYNN LINTON, are contained in the May 
Number of The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, now ready, 


price Is. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Strect. 





_—————— 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


By the AUTHOR of “UNCLE SILAS.” 


The PURCELL PAPERS. By the late J. 


SHERIDAN LE FANU, Author of ‘* Uncle Silas,” “The House by the Church- 
yard,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The MONTHYON PRIZE NOVEL, “SANS FAMILLE.” 


NO RELATIONS. By Hector Malot. Trans- 
lated by the Author of ** The Hon. Miss Ferrard,” &c. In 3 vols. crown Syo. 
« Full of striking and effective incidents, and contains some exceedingly power- 
ful situations......All the details are vividly picturesque,”"— 
«“* No Relations ' gained M. Malot the Monthyon prize, and deserved to gain it. 
It is a story consistently excellent in all its characteristic features,”—Saturday 
Review. 


Gobe. 


By the AUTHOR of “ VIRGINTA.” 


HONOR CARMICHAEL. By Henrietta 
A. DurF, Author of “ Virginia : a Roman Sketch.” In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“This story is skilfully narrated, and well worth reading. The plot is ingeni- 
ous, and the hero is admirably drawn. Honor, the heroine, is a powerfully con- 
ceived character, who soon commands respect and interest.”"—Morning Post. 


By Miss CRAIK, 


TWO WOMEN. By Georgiana M. Craik. 


3 vols. crown S8vo. 


“ Dorothy’s character is so charming that by itself it would be sufficient to give 
Miss Craik’s story a high place among the novels of the day; and there are other 
characters besides, which, though they are not equally important, are yet very 
cleverly drawn.”’—Saturday Review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF SELECTIONS. 


ASELECTION from the POETRY of ELIZA- 


BETH BARRETT BROWNING. Second Series. Uniform with the First 
Series. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d; gilt edges, 83 6d. [This day. 


ASELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS 


of ROBERT BROWNING. Second Series. Uniform with the First Series. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d; gilt edges, 8s 6d. [This day. 


ALLAOODDEEN: a Tragedy; and other 


POEMS. By the Author of ‘‘ Constance,” &c. Crown 8vo, 63. 
[Now ready. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LAW AND GOD.” 
FOURTH EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


REASONABLE SERVICE. By W. Page 


Roserts, M.A., Incumbent of St. Peter's, Vere Street, formerly Vicar of Eye, 
Suffolk; Author of ‘* Law and God.” [Vow ready. 


London: SMITH, antiiiin and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


NEW NOVEL, 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


THE DUKE’S CHILDREN. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
3 Vots. [In May. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 193 Piccadilly. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO ROMAN 
An ELEMENTARY WORK, FOUNDED on the INSTITUTES 
Also, demy 8vo, price £1 10s, cloth. 


ROMAN LAW, ir the ORDER of a CODE. 


By W. A. HUNTER, M. i‘ Professor of Jurisprudence, University College. 
London : WW. M AX Ww ‘ELL ond SON, 29 Fleet Street. 


THE “BLACKWRITER” | 


gives instantaneous copies in black ink and upon any paper of Circulars, Letters, 
Manuscripts. Full particulars post free. 
CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


LAW. 


of JUSTINIAN. 





EDWARD STANFORD’ S NEW MAPS. 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY | MAP OF THE 
WORLD, 


SHOWING ALL THE CHIEF PORTS OF THE WORLD, THE OCEAN 
CURRENTS, TRADE WINDS AND MONSOONS, THE PRINCIPAL OCEAN- 
MAIL ROUTES, THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH CABLES, &c. 


In Four Sheets, size 5 feet by 3 . mh price, Coloured, in Sheets, 14s ; 


: Mounted, on 
Rollers, or in Case, 25s; Mounted, on Spring Rollers, £5. 





MATHIESON’S MAP OF THE RAILWAY 
SYSTEMS IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND; 


WITH LIST OF RUNNING POWERS OF THE VARIOUS COMPANIES. 


Coloured to show the Country worked by each Company. 
Scale, about 6 miles tol inch; size, 27 inches by 40; price, in Sheet, 21s; Mounted 
in Case, 26s; on Rollers, 30s. 


STANFORD'S NEW MAP OF THE ENGLISH 
LAKE DISTRICT. 
WITH ALL THE 


ROADS AND PATHS, INCLUDING BASSENTH WAITE 
LAKE ON THE NORTH, NEWBY BRIDGE ON THE SOU r'H, RAVENGLASS 
ON THE W EST, AND HAWES WATER ON THE EAST. 


Showing the Contours of Equal Altitude, and marking in Feet the Heights of all 
the principal Hills and Mountains, distinguishing the Woods, &c. 


On the scale of 1 inch to a mile; 
Folded in Cover, Plain, 2s 6d; 


size, 27 inches by 32. 
Coloured, 4s 6d; Mounted in Case, Plain, 5s 6d; 
Coloured, 7s 6d. 


STANFORD'S NEW MAP OF KABUL, 


AND THE COUNTRY ROUND AS FAR AS KOHISTAN, TAGAO, AND 
LUGHMAN, GANDAMAK, KURAM, AND SHUTARGARDAN; THE UPPER 
LOGAR ; MAIDAN AND ARGANDI. 


With the Sites of the recent Conflicts, the Heights of Mountains given, and 
Military Routes marked in red. 

Scale, 2 miles to 1 inch; size, 40 inches by 27 

Mounted in Case, 10s. 


inches ; price, Sheet 6s ; 


STANFORD’S LARGE-SCALE MAP OF 
AFGHANISTAN, 


THE NEW BRITISH FRONTIERS, ACCORDING TO 
HE TREATY OF GANDAMAK, 
24 miles to 1 inch; size, 38 inches by 22 inches; 
Mounted in Case, 10s. 


COLOURED TO SHOW 
T 


Scale, in Sheet, 6s; 


LIBRARY MAP OF JAPAN, 


KNIPPING, Esq. 


This is an entirely new and original Map, compiled from the various large divi- 
sional Maps prepared by the Japanese Government, and corrected and extended 
from Journeys made for the purpose by the Author. Supplementary Maps show 
the Railways, Chief Roads, Telegraphs, and Lighthouses, and the new Adminis- 
trative Divisions introduced in 1876. 


Compiled by E. 


Size, 4 feet 6 inches by 5 feet 6 inches ; scale, 17 miles to an inch. 


Coloured, in Sheets, £2 28; Mounted on Rollers or in Case, £3 3s ; Mounted, on 
Spring Rollers, £6. 


MAP OF UPPER AND LOWER CANADA, 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NOVA SCOTIA, PRINCE EDWARD'S ISLAND, CAPE 
BRETON ISLAND, NEWFOUNDLAND, AND A LARGE PORTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

By J. ARROWSMITH. 


Scale, 35 miles to an inch; size, 40 inches by 26. 
Two Sheets, Coloured, 6s; Mounted in Case, 10s; on Roller, Varnished, 15s. 


GENERAL MAP OF AUSTRALIA. 
WITH ALL THE RECENT EXPLORATIONS, TRACKS OF THE PRINCIPAL 
EXPLORERS, THE ROADS, RALLWAYS,. TELEGRAPHS, AND ALTITUDES. 


and Engraved under the immediate superin- 
JOHN ARROWSMITH. 


Revised and Corrected to present Date. 


Originally Drawn by 


tendence of the late 


Scale, 80 miles to an inch; size, 44 inches by 26. 
Sheets, Coloured, 68; Mounted in Case, 10s. 


STANFORD'S NEW MAP OF NEW 
ZEALAND. 


CONSTRUCTED FROM THE MOST RECENT OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 


Its bold style and accuracy, together with the introduction of the latest Surveys 
admirably fit ic for the offic e, and for general purposes. It shows the latest 
Divisions into Counties. The Railways are all carefully drawn. 


Seale, 17 miles to an inch; size, 50 inches by 58; Mounted in Case, 163 ; or 
Mahogany Roller, Varnished, 21s. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


London : 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 247, for MAY, price 1s. 
CONTENTS. 


1. HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN He May. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 23-25. 

2. OuR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. By T. Wemyss Reid. 

3. AN ESCAPE FOR LIFE FROM A FIJIAN CYCLONE. 

4. THE BOOK OF DUMBARTOMSHIRE. By J. Scott Keltie. 

5. SHELLEY'S LIFE NEAR. ZIA, HIS DEATH AND BurtAts. Ey H. Buxton 
Forman. 

6. Dk. CHANNING, THR A PIONIST. By Thomas Hughes, Q.C. 

7. CYMBELINE IN A HINDOO PLAYHOUSE. By Harold Litt!edale. 


. THe LIBERAL MAJORITY. By James R. Thursfield. 


By the MARQUIS of BATH. 


BULGARIAN AFFAIRS : Observations on. 


Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 







nglish language, and we know of none 
fin so small a compass so much infor- 
ts,and this without any prejudice to 
"— Spectator. 

: 


“There is certainly no book in the 

. in any other language, which conve. 
mation on the subject of which “it @ 
clearness of diction and arrange‘nen 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


JOHN Mortey. New Volumes, 


COWPER. By Goldwin Smith. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


(Now ready. 


CHAUCER. By Prof. A. W. Ward. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


Now ready, in 8vo, 14s. 
OUR AUSTRALIAN COUSINS. By James 
INGLIS (“ Maori"), Author of ** Sport and Work in Nepaul.” 


“ We heartily recommend Mr. Inglis's book; among other things, he is a 
keen sportsman, and his description of a kangaroo battue will! delight those 
who love a well-told tale of slaughter.” 


MACMILLAN'S SCIENCE PRIMERS. 


INTRODUCTORY. By Professor Huxley, 


F.RS. 18mo, ls. 


NEW NOVEL.—VIDA: Study of a Girl, By 


Amy DUNSMUIR. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. [Vow ready, 


NEW NOVEL—ENGA. By the Author of 


“The Harbour Bar.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. (Short/y. 


MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
LOUISIANA; and That LASS o’ LOWRIE’S. Two 


Stories, by FRANCES H. BURNETT. Illustrated. Crown Svo. 


The MADONNA of the FUTURE; and other Stories. 


By Henry Jamas, Jun. Crown 8vo. 


RODERICK HUDSON. By Henry James, Jun. 


Crown 8vo. 


THIRD EDITION, ENLARGED. With ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PUBLIC PICTURE GALLERIES of EUROPE, 


a Handbook to, with a Brief Sketch of the History of the Various Schools of 
Painting, from the Thirteenth Century to the Eighteenth inclusive. By Kate 
Tuompson. Crown 8yo, 7s 61. 


A very remarkable memoir of the several great schools of painting, and a 
singularly lucid exhibition of the principal treasures of all the chief and some 
of the smaller picture galleries of Europe.’’—Morning Post. 


** So far as we have been able to examine the lists of collections well known 
to ourselves, Miss Thompson's collection has been made with judgment. The 
list of galleries in Italy is so full, that the traveller would not be ill-furnished 
who, on an Italian tour, found himself with no other art-guide than Miss 
Thompson's little manual.’’—T7imes. 


PART X., Svo, price 3s 61. 


A DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS. 
Edited by Grorce Grove, D.C.L. [Vow ready. 





The ENGLISH POETS. 


Selections, with Critical Introductions by Various Writers; and 
Introducticn, by MATrasw ARNOLD, Edited b : & General 
4 vols. crown 8yo. y T. H. Warp, wa. 


Vol. IL—CHAUCER to DONNE. 7% 64. trnmodiny, 
Vol. II.—BEN JONSON to DRYDEN. 7s 64. 


[Zmmediately, 


FRANCIS DEAK: Hungarian Statesman, 


A Memoir, with Preface by M. E. Grant Durr, M.P. 8vo, with Portrait, 
J 


price 12s 6d. (This day, 
WATER SUPPLY. By J. H. Balfour 
BrownkE, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. (Vert week, 


The DEFENCE of ROME, and other 


Poems, By ERNEST Myers, Author of ‘‘ The Puritans,” Extra feap. 8vo, 5g, 
(/mmediatety, 


The GIFTS of CIVILISATION, and other 


Sermons and Lectures, delivered at Oxford and in St. Paul's Cathedral, By 
the Very Rev. R. W. Cuurcu, LL.D., Dean of St. Paul's, Crown 8.0. prio 
7s 6d. (Immediately. 


NEW VOLUME of ‘NATURE SERIES.” 


DEGENERATION : a Chapter in Darwinism. 


By Professor E. RAY LANKESTER, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 2s 6d. 


EARLY MAN in BRITAIN, in his PLACE 


in the TERTIARY PERIOD. By W. Boyp Dawkins, F.B.S., Professor of 
Geology in Owens College, Manchester, Medium 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 25s. 


CALDERON ; an Essay on his LIFE and 


GENIUS. With Translations from his “ Life's a Dream” and the “ Great 
Theatre of the World.” By the ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN, Second Edition, 
Reyised and Improved, Extra fcap. 8vo, 5s 6d. (Vow ready. 


Now ready, in crown 8yo, 12s 6d, 


The PURGATORY of DANTE. Edited, with 


Translation and Notes, by A. J. BUTLER, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


The ETCHED WORKS of FRANCIS 


SEYMOUR HADEN; a Descriptive Catalogue of. By Sir Winttam R. 
Drakk&, F.S.A. Royal Svo, 16s. [Now ready. 


SECOND STEPS to GREEK PROSE COM- 


POSITION, with Miscellaneous Idioms, Aids to Accentuttion, and Exanina- 
tion Papers in Greek Scholarship. By the Rev. BLOMFIRLD JACKSON, M.A. 
1Smo, 28 6d. (Nearly ready. 


Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, 21s. 


The APPLICATIONS of PHYSICAL FORCES. 


By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. Tran;'ated from the French by Mrs. NoRMAN LOcK- 
YER, and Edited, with Additions and Notes by J. No:man Lock yen, F.RS. 
With Coloured Plates and Lilustrations. 


The CARE of the INSANE, and their LEGAL 


CONTROL. By J.C. BUCKNILL, M.D., F.R.S, late Lord Chancellor's Visitor 
of Lunatics, Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. [This day. 


COMMANDER CAMERON'S JOURNEY THROUGH SYRIA and the 
EUPHRATES VALLEY. 


OUR FUTURE HIGHWAY to INDIA. By 


V. L. CAMERON, Commander, R.N. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Illustrations aud 
Maps, 21s. 


“ These lively and amusing pages."—Daily News. 


© He tells his story simply and well, and its interest never flags."—British 
Quarterly Review. 


A SHORT HISTORY of INDIA, and of the 


Frontier States of AFGHANISTAN, NIPAL, and BURMA. By J. TALB Ys 
WHEELER, late Assistant-Secretary to the Government of India, Fvreiga 
Depariment. Orown 8vo, with 13 Coloured Maps and Tables, 12s. 


“In this‘Short History of India’ there are nearly all the actual facts 
which an ordinary Englishman need know, and they are related by a min 
who has bad exceptional opportunities for qualifying himself for deaiing with 
them,"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Popular histories of India have been published before now, but thero is 
not one which for a moment can be compared with this, in respect eit! er o° 
ac-uraey, or of the judgment with which the most impurtint events aud 
personages of each era have been selected for illustration.”"—Scotsm an. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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